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Collection of 





















Now Very Scarce in America! 


How is it possible to offer you these astonishing values in Hyacinths, ‘Tulips 
and other scarce and hard-to-get bulbs——ip spite of America’s bulb famine? 
When all foreign sources Were cut off, we at once plaoted large acreage with 
all the best bulbs we could get. The truly amazing bargain offers on this 
page are the first harvest of this immense propagation in American soil 
You will not find greater values anywhere than these outstanding Hysacint! 
collections—all the eight most favored colors are available—WHITE, VINK, 
RED, SOFT ROSE, YELLOW. LIGHT BLUE. DARK BLUE, and MAUVE. 
tid remember: by ordering from this page NOW you vet a 10 Pre-Season 
DISCOUNT on everything! 


SPECIAL COLLECTION 


BEDDING SIZE HYACINTHS 


IN ALL EIGHT COLORS 


These bulbs are of top grade anality, clean and healthy, circumference averag 
ing 14 cms. Hach of 8 colors separately packed and iabeled. Perfect for mass 
display beds of variegated color Everv bulb guaranteed to bloom. You 
order anv color desired; white, pink, light blue. dark blue, yellow, rose, red 
and mauve 








colors, only $5.80 colors, only $9.50 | colors, only $19. 


1 Each of 8 Colors-- only 
3 each of 8 5 each of 8 10 each of 8 $ 00 




















Multicolor Tulip Mixture 
a nail Beet Coors 18 Bulbs, only $ 


, 50 for $2.50, 100 for $4.90, 1000 for $48.00 
A Gorgeous Cut Flower Assortment 


prey Only $9.25 for 50 Man Eemptienety Lew Price = 


LILLE TI st Pat 











ur best named Tulip \arieties enables us to 


COLLECTION! $4.25 for 100; $40 for 1000 pr 


hand-picked Multicolor at a pr 


ne al 7 rh which vou will try .n vain to match for 
ALL YELLOW TRUMPETS A collection made up entirely — of Bulbs — Every Bulb bulbs of equal quality. Colors selected to 





give a full range of Darwin types—in a 
Yellow varieties with large trumpets Includes King Alfred Emperor wonderfully colorful) bed. Will) furnish a 
‘ , 5 er Guaranteed to Bloom wealth of cuc flowers all through May. Bulbs 

and others, all specially selected for suitability to naturalizing. 5 to 7 average 4 to 41% ins. ip circumference 








ins. in circum. Once planted they continue to give you a wealth of 


bloom. year after year. Big value at these prices. 


Mail Coupon NOW! Get PRE-SEASON <yapnanes 





& wit Add refreshing variety to the garden, or plant among daffodils in 
& DEDUCT 10° FROM THESE PRICES—Until July 15th w i f naturalized woodland. Grape-like clusters of heavenly-blue flowers 
. : " | ‘I closely set on spikes 5 to 7 inches hiqh. Bloom profusely. Outstanding 
mM VAN BOURGONDiEN BROS.. ree 200, Gabylon, L. I., N. V. a value at 10 for 30 cents. Try to match it elsewhere, if available at all 
M Send me, postpaid, bulbs checked below—every one guaranteed to bloom. a 100 for $2.70. 
al 1 ng Size Hyacint! $2.00 [] 100 Multicolor Tulip $1.90 
“ 24 Bedding Size Hyacint! $5.80 [9 1000 Multic Tuliy $48.00 
a 10 Bedding Size Hyacint! $9.50 (> 50 Daffodils—Yellow Trumpets .$2.25 Ml 
Ey \0) Bedding Size Hyacinth $19.00 > 100 Dafror ellow Trumpets 5 
&R Write Hyacinth colors desired in — ras hs se ee a 
marae. 1000 Daffodils- Yellow Trumpets.$40.00 gy 
it S Mult Tu . $1.00 2 7 10 Grape Hyacint! .. 300 gy 
ES ) Multicolor Tu $2.50 } 100 Grape Hyacinths. . ... . $2.70 gy 
= a 
3 ; 
- | enclose remittance for $ 533 
= ~ Get Our Beautiful NEW COLOR CATALOG! 
@ Name a pp Sia eee a eee eae 3 Many BARGAINS IN CHOICE BULBS 
SY 
a 
m Address ST Mi aa it nena = VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
@ Dept. 200, BABYLON, L. I|., New York 
SES RRERE RE REE REE RRR 





























END DOG NUISANCE 
IN YOUR GARDEN! 


Baeee 





¢ 
7] 


Keep dogs away from precious flowers, shrubs, 
evergreens, etc. Prevent damage with Liquid 
Chaperone, an amazingly efficient and harmless 
repellent. It works like magic. .won't dissolve 
in rain. One application lasts several weeks. 


Send no money. Order by 

mail. C. O. D. $1, plus post- 
gar WITs, age. ‘Or send $1, we pay 
S postage). Money back 
guarantee. 


haperone 


Sudbury Laboratory, 9 Dutton Road, 
South Sudbury, Massachusetts 


iQ 


SAYS POWDER 


CHAPERONE 


Keeps your dog off 
chairs, rugs, beds, sofas, 
etc. To prevent damage 
—to keep your dog 
where he belongs—just 
sprinkle Powder Chap- 
erone lightly on what- 
ever you want to pro- 
tect. This wonderful 
new powder is harmless. 
\You don’t see it—don't smell it—but your dog 
does and stays away. Helps train your dog. 
Protects females from male dog annoyance. 

NO MONEY —Order Powder Chaperone 
C.O.D. $1 plus postal charges for generous pack- 
age—several months’ supply, (or send $1 and 
we pay postage). Sudbury Laboratory, 9 
Dutton Rd., South Sudbury, Mass. 


DO CATS 






assiNe" 





your furniture? 


Prevent cat damage with 
PUSSY SCAT, a harmless, 
odorless powder. Use it on 
chairs, beds, rugs, furniture... 
















around table legs, wherever 
cats scratch or shed. Thou- 
sands of users. You don't see 
it... don’t smell it... but 
pussy does and stays away. 


PREVENT 


CAT DAMAGE WITH 


PUSSY 
SCAT 
. 


Rene Lal a 


SEND NO POSTAGE . ... Order 
C.0.D. $1 plus postage for gener- 
ous package, several. months supply. 


(Or send $1, we pay postege), 
SUDBURY LABORATORY, 9 Dutton Bd., South Sodbury, Mass, 


eens MAIL THIS COUPON NOW “™*™**n""s 





==> All Authorities Agree That It Is 


MPOSSIBL 





TO GROW A SUCCESSFUL GARDEN UNLESS YOUR 


SOIL CONTAINS SUFFICIENT PLANT FOOD IN 
APPROXIMATELY THE RIGHT PROPORTIONS 


i All Authorities Also Agree That It Is 


IMPOSSIBLE 


to know whether your soil has sufficient plant food without a soil test. 
Any one who can read this advertisement can test soil in 10 minutes! It’s 
Fun! It’s Easy! It’s Modern! It’s Scientific! 


WHAT A SUDBURY SOIL TEST 
KIT CAN DO FOR YOU 


A Sudbury Soil Test Kit will assist in 
showing you how much, if any, lime your 
soil needs and will indicate how much fer- 
tilizer you should use for best results. 
Makes 50 individual tests . . . Shows 
needs of 75 flowers, 50 vegetables. Elimi- 
nates guesswork, prevents garden failures. 
Comes in handsome, sturdy case. 


A Sudbury Soil Test Kit will show you: 
(1) What plants will grow best in your 
present soil. (2) How to adjust present 
soil acidity which may be harmful (or 
even poisonous) to the specific plants you 
want to grow. (3) What kind and how 
much fertilizer you need for greatest 
economy and best results. 


ORDER BY MAIL .. . MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


SEND NO MONEY! Just fill in and mail coupon below. Send no 
money unless you choose. We will gladly ship C.O.D. If, after 
examining your kit, you are not convinced that it will give you 
better results than you have ever had before, just send it back and 
we will return the full purchase price. 


SUDBURY SOIL TESTING LABORATORY 
9 Dutton Rd., South Sudbury, Mass. 


Please send me Sudbury Soil Test Kit, Club 
Model. If I am not delighted in every way, 
I cam return it for full refund. 


C Ship C.O.D. I will I enclose $4.75 
pay postman $4.75 Please ship 
plus postage prepaid 


NE ic ails a ae eae de wee as a eee ace 
Se ees PP. UIT 


eo ee “ere eee 











SUDBURY SOIL TEST KIT 


Club Model $4-75 


SUDBURY LABORATORY, 9 Dutton Road, So. Sudbury, Mass. 
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Would You ee lo 


You can grow 


a week with 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


duces a_ better 


mostly seedless. 


ee ESS 5 


Oneaves? 


these by 


spraying the flowers on 


your tomato plants once 


PRUITONE-B 


No special seed or soil re- 


quired. This spray pro- 


set and 


bigger crop of tomatoes— 


2 oz. pkg. —$1.00 


Ask your dealer or 


cli p this coupon 





on the propagation 


today. 





We still have illustrated reprints 


from cuttings. Send for your copy 


of azaleas 








TONE-B for which $.. 
closed. 


Se aes. eee 


NE iad casas ae Pembes 





AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
Hort. Div. F-51, Ambler, Pa. 


Please send me ...... pkg. of FRUI- 


seas 16 Oi 
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Coming in hy 


Interest in dehydration of home grown produce’ is increasing by leaps and 
bounds. To keep readers informed about the latest developments in equip- 
ment and methods, we have asked H. W. Hochbaum, Victory Garden chair- 
man of the U.S.D.A., to devote his next article to this subject. 

If you like to try your luck in propag: ating your own plants, you'll find 
Olga Rolf Tiemann’s article in the next issue, “Propagating Madonna Lilies,” 
timely and practical. 

Bessie R. Buxton has forsaken temporarily her favorite subject—house 
plants—to write an amusing, but instructive, article on plant names, called 
“What’s In a Name.” 

We're not suggesting that you become antique collectors exactly, but 
Christopher Cole found the hobby of collecting old sun-dials so fascinating 
that we've set aside a page for his article, ‘“‘The Lure of Shadows,” which 
contains mottoes, suggested spots for old sun-dials and a book list. 

Plus regular departments, fruit notes, and tips for Victory Gardeners. 


The 30th Year of Publication 
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IN THE 
ad 


12th ANNUAL 


FESTIVAL OF ROSES 


JUNE 15—JULY 5, 1943 
APPROPRIATELY symbolic of the peace that is to come, 
Roses continue to bloom. Again this June Newark’s 
Civic Festival will observe their height of first bloom. 
Yard and sidewalk plantings will be a pageant of color 
with Floribunda Roses, gardens and homes highlighted 
with Modern Climbers and Hybrid Teas. 


In the Jackson & Perkins Rose Gardens there are 2500 
varieties and more than 15,000 rose bushes. There will be 
5,000,000 roses open at a time! 


There will be the Kiddies Rose Parade; Moonlight and 
Roses Dance; Pinocchio Day when the world-famed Sue 
Hastings Marionettes play in the public square; Garden 
Club Day; Rose Society Day—and of course rose-lovers and 
rosarians from afar for the debut of the 
new Roses for 1944. ee 

ne of the attractive Rose 


For definite program of Festival events, send arrangements at the Fes- 


val, this one by Esther C. 
name and address on postcard or coupon below. Gia). 5, co-author of the 





NEWARK, NEW YORK in Color.” She. uted Mary 


Margaret McBride Roses. 


For those to whom the Festival 
of Roses is one of the outstand- 
ing events of the year, the Rose 
Capital of America is on the 
main line of the New York Cen- 
tral R. R., between 
Rochester and 
Syracuse; also 
Greyhound Lines. 


em 













e hy 
Pinocchio 
Most Popular New Rose in 15 Years 


This is the amazing new “Rose of Tomor- 
Plant row,” the all-purpose wonder of Rosedom, 
Patent so popular we had to turn down thousands 






No and thousands of orders this spring! Very 
” 494 hardy, easy to grow, always in bloom. 
3 Great clusters, exquisite buds, salmon 


flushed with gold, open to 1%-in. “sweet 
hearts.”” Fragrant. To be sure of your 
plants this fall, orders will now be accepted 
for delivery in fall planting season, at no 
increase in price. $1.25 each; 3 for $3.15; 
12 for $12.50. 


You Can Order Now World's Largest Rose Growers 





All these varieties were wanted by ® 
many thousands after all plants had ADVANCE FALL ORDER 
been sold this spring. Make sure Send postpaid at fall planting 
you can have them to plant this fall time the Modern Roses ordered 
by ordering early—why not now? below : 

NO. PLANTS Enclosed is $ 


Mary Margaret McBride {io 8 en 0B vee Pinocchio 


Winner, exquisite modern, high-centered & ***** Mary Margaret McBride 
deep coral pink Hybrid Tea blooms. Ever- 4 ..... Sonata 
blooming. a — 3 od — 1 ae: Mandalay 
(Plan Yat. appliec or 1e bril- 
Sonata liant “streamline”  cochineal-red & ***** ae pnd Above 
fragrant blooms that win instant praise. 
Prolific! $1.50 each; 3 for $3.75; 12 for $15. {value $6.25) $5.25 


M d | (Plant Patent apphed for) The Guide to Successful Rose Grow- 

ANndalay tiring big yellow Rose that a Se 2 ee ee a 
: . ' ; plant, what to do all year 

everyone raved about! Molten gold forged round, sent free soon as your 

into floral elegance—largest of all yellow order is received, 

Roses! $2. each; 3 for $5; 12 for $20. 





OF AMERICA 





OverscidThissprng PaCKSON & Perkins Co. 


354 Rose Lane, Newark, N. Y. 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 
354 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK 


[—] Please send program of 1943 Festival of Roses, dates 
/ of events, and information how™o get to Newark. 


[ Send new fall catalog, ready {about Aug. 10th, all 


Perennials and Fruits”, also neWs and pictures of the 
debutantes of Rosedom for 1944, 


TO aad eas baa edo mks * bee Seeded awa 


BGGrOGB  .csace — icTORY 





In the J. & P, 
Test Gardens, 





Plant This Fall! 


How to gain a year—read why Fall is the 
ideal time to plant Roses, Fruit Trees, 
many Perennials—in this free book from 
the Rose Capital of America, the “Parade 
of Modern Roses, Perennials and Fruits.” 

In natural color it shows outstanding new 
Roses of 1944 and all the favorites in the 
Parade of Modern Roses—including the sen- 
sational Pinocchio, also Peren- 
nials and Fruits, for your Victory 
Garden. 

Guaranteed to live and bloom. 
Complete planting and garden 
guide free with every order. 






in natural color “The Parade of Modern Roses, 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edt- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


A Bulb Fancier Reports 
To the Editor: 


INCE I erow most of the bulbs men- 
tioned by Mr. Wood in his article, 
“Tender Bulbs Give All-Summer Bloom, 


(p. 179 April), I was much interested in 
it. I was especially interested in the direc- 
tions he gave for growing the Gloriosa. I 


erew my first Gloriosa last summer. — I 


purchased the variety Superba from Rex 
Pearce and, ordering rather late, I received 
it after warm weather arrived. I could 
not find definite instructions on the cul- 


ture of the Gloriosa, so I planted it in the 
earden in rich soil and where it received 
partial shade. It grew rapidly, attained 
a four foot height and produced four exotic, 
bright red and yellow flowers. The flowers 
turned to a clear searlet as they aged. This 
spring I am follow Mr. Wood’s 
advice and my Gloriosa may even give more 
bloom this year. 

I have an 
mene bulb. 


going to 


interesting report on-an Is- 
In digging the bulbs last fall, 
the entire base was torn off one bulb. 
I started to throw it away, but decided 
to keep it. On examining the bulbs this 
spring, I found tiny bulbs were growing 
all around the base of this bulb. There 
are now twenty baby bulbs and more start- 


root 


ing. Now, IT am wondering how long be- 
fore these new bulbs will produce bloom. 

I was very happy to note that we are 
having another Amaryllis article by Mr. 


Bowles. I did so 
ing me his 
exchange pollen 


appreciate your send- 
We are planning to 
from our hybrid Amaryl- 


address. 


lis. I grow both the hybrids and the 
species, and buy new ones eaca year, as 
well as growing from my own seeds. 


Most of us are 
too much 


large gardens 


hoping you will not take 
space for vegetables. We grow 
and can many vegetables, 
and know it is very important to do so. 
However, we want our flower magazine to 
tell us mostly about flowers, as they have 


a very important part just now also to 
help us keep our faith and courage in 
these times.—OpaL R. Frick, (Indiana) 


The Memory Lingers On 
To the 
b ae letter about old varieties of fruit, 


and those appearing in FLOWER GROWER 
interesting questions. The 
reason that these old varieties are scarce, or 
not to be found, is because the demand for 
them is so slight that nurseries cannot afford 
to grow them. These old varieties have gone 
out because they have been superseded by 
better Many of the older varieties 
possessed excellent quality, but not enough 
merit in other respects to compete with the 
newer sorts. I think the real reason why 
your readers want the old varieties is be- 
eause of childhood memories. It is like 
the feeling one has for the old swimming 
hole. 

I will quote from a bulletin on blackber- 
ries written by L. H. Bailey in 1895, “Then 
there are who declare that the tame 
berry is intolerably sourer than the wild 
one. But the flavor of the wild berry 


Editor: 


raise some 


sorts, 


those 
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is usually quite as much a compound of 
pleasant memories of youthful associations 
and stimulating adventures as it is of 
sweetness and flavor; and then, when one 
picks wild berries he always selects the 
ripest and the best, and these become the 
standard with which he compares the un- 
timely fruits which he buys of the 
ceryman. I also held tenaciously to the 
opinion that the tame berry is inferior to 
the wild one until, a few years ago, I visited 
the wild patch in which grew those incom- 
parable berries of my boyhood. But I 
found the scant and seedy, many 
of them inexcusably sour, and the briers 
were intolerable. I came back to my Aga- 
wams with relish and they are to this day 
my ideal of summer fruits.” 

In my boyhood when gathering chest- 
nuts on crisp autumn days I used to visit 
a wild apple tree in the woods and ate 
the fruit with much relish. It was one 
of my favorite apples. Many years later 
on visiting the same tree I wondered how 
I could ever have enjoyed the small hard 


gro- 


berries 


sour fruits that I had enjoyed so much 
as a_ boy. 
Some of the old varieties are still listed 


by nurseries. Yellow Bellflower is grown 
in California and is listed by Armstrong 


Nurseries, Ontario, Calif. Rambo is listed 
by Bountiful Ridge Nursery, Princess Anne, 
Md. Snow or Fameuse is listed by Kelly 
Bros., Dansville, N. Y.  Sheepnose is prob- 
ably Black Gilliflower, although the name 
has been applied to others of the 
shape. Black Gilliflower, 


same 
Seek-no-further 


Cypripedium spectabilis growing in the 
barrel bog of Dr. M. R. Sharpe 








and Blue Pearmain are not 
logues that I have seen. 
among the missing. 

To have these old varieties it will prob- 
ably be necessary to plant a standard varie- 
ty and graft it if cions are available. 

The New York Fruit Testing Associa- 
tion at Geneva does not propagate these old 
varieties because the demand is too little 
and uncertain. There are too many good 
varieties available to attempt to revive 
interest in the old timers. The Associa- 
tion does offer a few Royal Duke cherry, 
Dana Hovey pear and several old plum 
varieties, all fruits of such unusual qual- 
ity that they should not be lost. The de- 
mand for them is very small, however.— 
GEORGE L. SLATE, (N. Y.) 


in any cata- 
Peach plum is also 


Barrel Bog for Hardy Orchids 


To the Editor: 

HE Showy Lady-slippers shown in the 

illustration were grown in a_ barrel 
bog where they have been for three years. 
To make one of these 
barrel, cut about 18 inches from the bot- 
tom, and sink it in the ground. I use 
about 3 or 4 inches of gravel, then about 
the same depth of clay and fill with swamp 
muck. Mine came from a highbush blue- 
berry swamp and had a high peat content, 
but I believe almost any good mucky soil 
will do. . Before putting material in the 
barrel, place an iron pipe in the center 
set on small stones or pieces of brick to 
keep it off the bottom, and then put the 
soil around it. All water is fed down 
through this pipe and thus it comes up 
through the -soil as_ it natural 
surroundings, 

I grow Pitcher Plants, various Orchids, 
Adders-tongue Ferns and other bog-loving 
plants with good and this bog 
is fine for the Cardinal-flower of which I 
have both the white and pink sports. At 
one time I had 19 different members of the 
Orchid Family in these bogs, but have dis- 
carded a number because I did not care 
for their blooms. My particular hobby is 
growing native ferns.—Dr. M. R. SHARPE, 
(Mass. ) 


bogs, use a clean 


does in 


success, 


Montbretias a Nuisance in Florida 
To the Editor: 


NE of my problems with Montbretias 

is how in the world to get rid of them. 
Digging out 6 or 8 inches of the beds they 
are in and sifting the soil, or removing it 
entirely has not done it. An old lady 
wished the Montbretias on me about twenty 
years ago and now I am the old lady trying 
to wish them on someone else.—Mrs. H. L. 
BEADEL, ( Fla.) 


Iris Blooms Five Times In Year 
To the Editor: 


ROM reading the March issue of 

FLOWER GROWER, I believe many others 
are enjoying the beauty of fall blooming 
Iris with me. I have an Eleanor 
velt from the National Iris Garden 
has bloomed five times in the 
months.—(Mrs.) Don E. Beck, 


Roose- 
which 

past 11 
( Tex.) 


Common Name—Potato Vine 
To the Editor: 


HE subscriber who wrote in praise of 

Solanum jasminoides grandiflora said 
she wished the vine had a common name. 
Our ancient Webster calls it Potato Vine. 
I hope to try it sometime.—IpA BroreNn 
(Minn. ) 














POMO-GREEN 


(WITH NICOTINE) 


The secret of 
PRIZE 


WINNING 
BLOOMS 











POMO-GREEN 


kills flower insects and controls disease 


To grow strong, healthy flowers consistently, experienced 
amateur and professional horticulturists alike depend on 
POMO-GREEN (with nicotine) for rigid control of mil- 
dew, black-spot, aphis and other leaf-destroying insects, 


This trustworthy insecticide and fungicide can be simply 
applied by hand-dusting or spraying. Its leaf green color 
is inconspicuous. POMO-GREEN (with nicotine) has the 
highest endorsement of the American Rose Society! 


Sold Only 
Through Your Local 
Garden Store 
POMO-GREEN (with nico- 


tine) is now available in 1 
lb. cans and in 4% Ib. cans. 








NIAGARA SPRAYER & CHEMICAL COMPARY, INC. 


MIDDLEPORT, N. Y. 


POMO-GREEN 


(WITH NICOTINE) 


























PLANT IRIS 
THIS YEAR 


Easy to 
Grow 


Require 
Little Care 


Plant Salbach 
MODERN IRIS— 


Beautiful as orchids 
Hardy everywhere 
Easy to grow 
Increase rapidly 
Top quality 

Finest varieties 


Well matured roots, 
that are sure to 
bloom 


Moderately priced 
me 





SPECIAL TRIAL OFFERS 


Special Offer No. 1 
EL CAPITAN—immense lavender 
CALIFORNIA—brilliant golden yellow 
FRIEDA MOHR—orchid shades 
INDIAN CHIEF—red toned 
TIGER TIGER—bronze shades 
Large light yellow seedling #196-37 A A 
LOS ANGELES—blue and white 
PORTLAND—gold and brown 
PURISSIMA—tall clear white 
SUNOL—lavender and gold 


Any seven, labeled for $2 
All ten, labeled for $2.50 


Special Offer No. 2 
BRONZINO—gold and brown 
COPPER CASCADE—copper 
Large rich yellow seedling #196-37 A 
LIGHTHOUSE—coppery old rose 
LUCERNE—deep blue 
MIDWEST GEM—soft apricot 
NARANJA—orange yellow 
SNOWQUALMIE—large clear cream 
TOWER OF JEWELS—lavender and gold blend 
WILLIAM SETCHELL—huge rich violet 


Any seven, labeled for $4.50 
Any ten, labeled for $6.50 
We pay postage 


Try one or both of these specials. Tell us when to send them—and we'll 
see that you get first class plants. We have thousands of satisfied custom- 
ers. We want you to become one too. SNOW FLURRY, illustrated at left, 
an outstanding new Iris, introduced by Salbach. 


SALBACH 
Why IRIS are Sop Quality | 


Our hillside planting affords perfect drainage. 

Our iris bloom and mature early. 

On account of our dry, rainless summers, plants are dormant at ship- 
ping time. 

We list only iris of satisfactory growing quality. 

We offer only those varieties proven best—regardless of cost. 


Send for our new 1943 catalog. It's free. 


CARL SALBACH 


644 Woodmont Ave. 


gp vee 


Berkeley, Calif. 
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Two Fine Berries 
EASILY GROWN 


RED STAR. The best June-bear- 


ing variety. Large, solid berry, 
red clear through. Heavy pro- 
ducer. 

MASTODON. The best ever- 
bearing variety. Fruit is very 
large. Produces from summer to 
late fall. 


Strong, Potted Plants 
For July-August delivery which 
is the proper time for planting. 
Will give a good yield next 
Spring. 
$2 per dozen, $10 per 100 

$80 per 1000 


Stim Wale 


132-138 Church St., Dept. F, New York City 
Suburban Stores: Englewood, N. J. 

White Plains, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 

Stamford, Conn, Hempstead, L., I. 















GERMAIN’S Exclusive New 


“Red Velvet? DAHLIA 
On the Dahlia Honor Roll 


A big 6"-7" flower, in the informal 
decorative type! Rich scarlet color with 
dark glowing crimson center. On the 
Dahlia Honor Roll of The American 
Dahlia Society and Winner of First 
Prize for Red Dahlias in Los Angeles 
County Fair Show. This standout 
beauty only $] each. Postpaid. 


~GERMAINS- 
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ICTORY Garden 
Harvest _ shows, 
which last year were 


the means of raising $60,- 
000 for the benefit of 
Army and Navy Emer- 
gency Relief funds, will 
have a new sponsor this year—the Na- 
tional War Fund. Nineteen national or- 
ganizations are associated with this fund, 
among them being The United Service 
Organizations, United China Relief, Ine., 
British War Relief Society, Y.M.C.A. 
War Victims, and Russian War Relief, 
Inc. Promoters of individual shows may 
earmark the proceeds for any of these 
charitable organizations, or the National 
War Fund as a whole. 

Officers of National Victory 
Harvest Shows are Richardson Wright, 
chairman; H. W. Hochbaum, U.S.D.A., 
vice-chairman; Claude R. Wickard, See- 
retary of Agriculture, honorable chair- 
man; and J. W. Johnston, managing 
director. Further information may be 
obtained from Victory Garden Harvest 
Shows, ¢/o National War Fund, Empire 
State Building, New York City. 


Garden 


NEW term—Victory Tree — was 

eoined on Arbor Day when Adolf 
Muller of Norristown, Penna., the na- 
tion’s foremost authority on the Flower- 
ing Dogwood, Cornus florida, donated 
47,000 Dogwood trees to the school ehil- 
dren of Montgomery County, Penna., for 
planting as living memorials to the men 












e Victory Garden 
Harvest Shows in 1943 
—The nation is plant- 


ing Victory Trees 
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and women of the country who are serv- 
ing in the armed forces. School chil- 
dren the county over planted the seed- 
lings at their homes or other suitable 
places. In speaking of the plan, Mr. 
Muller said, “These Victory Trees will 
be a living reminder for many, many 
years of the sacrifice being made by the 
boys in the services to maintain and per- 
petuate our American way of life.” 

Mr. Muller is President of the Valley 
Forge Dogwood Association. 

Arbor Day, likewise, was celebrated by 
tree planting exercises at all the schools 
in Highland Park and Deerfield in Ili- 
nois, which have been an annual event in 
recent years through the cooperation of 
the Men’s Garden Club of Highland Park. 
This organization makes an annual gift 
of three trees to each school. This year, 
the flowering Crabapple, Malus _flori- 
bunda, was chosen. 

Let’s not overlook the planting of 
trees next fall—trees to be selected now. 
Victory Gardens serve for a season, but 
Victory Trees will live for generations. 


ORD from Washington is that com- 

mercial producers of peppers, arti- 
chokes, asparagus, celery, cauliflower, 
cucumbers, head lettuce, cantaloupes and 
watermelons are going to have to eur- 
tail production somewhat this year. 
Some well-intentioned people have sug- 
gested that home gardeners likewise 
should not devote ground to these crops. 
Whereas it is true that for reasons of 
economy of fertilizers and insecticides, 
gardeners should not use searce materials 
on luxury vegetables like melons and 
celery, there are nevertheless ways of 
getting good results without using inor- 
ganic nitrogen fertilizers or rotenone 
dust. Certainly anyone having ample 
room need not deprive himself of these 
vegetables this year. 


Fouad neve 


W. G. Fenger of Mankota, Minn. 
most elaborate weathervane we've ever seen. 
From top to bottom the various elements 
consist of a hunter and dog on the arrow 
which points the wind direction, below which 
are ducks which swing with the slightest 
breeze, flapping their wings. The martin 
house has a tiled roof made from floor tile 
samples and special hinged doors which are 
kept closed to keep out sparrows until the 
martins arrive. A bird bath serves as a base 
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PULA EALeteeeeeere 


FROM NASHVILLE, TENN. 


« » 
Gayoso _. . Acreation of “The Old Dirt Dobber”. 


A brilliant yellow iris even more intensely rich than its parent 
Golden Hind. Its brightness is so remarkable it hits you in the eye 
and carries the whole length of the garden. One of the sensations 


of last year’s blooming season in the beautiful Williams garden. 


FROM ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“Frogs ted Glass F. . A variety created by 


a true iris lover, an amateur, Mr. Joseph Becherer. An iris out- 
standing for its unusual color and wonderful form. It is palest 


opalescent cream with a pearliness contributed by its very frost- 


like iridescence. 


FROM ST. PAUL, MINN. 


“Misty Gold”. . Our latest seedling, a 


lovely gold-spangled, lemon colored iris. It has three qualities that 


make an iris popular, large and broad flower, fluted petals and 


fine color. 


CHREINER’S 
Iris Gardens 


Route 1, Riverview Sta., Box 203 St. Paul, Minn. 








“THE OLD DIRT DOBBER” 
Tom Williams 


The well known WLAC (Nashville) and 
Columbia Broadcasting System garden 
commentator and author known through- 
out the country for his inimitable broad- 
casts on all phases of gardening. 


You Will Want to 
Read About These 


and about Golden Treasure, the very pop- 
ular cream-yellow; Angelus, the huge 
pink and Winter Carnival, the white that 
was the rage of last year’s blooming sea- 
son. All these and more in our world 
famous iris catalog sent free on request. 
Contains the list of 100 Best Iris for 1943 
and information on the new reds and 
pinks and salmon combinations. You will 
be delighted with this catalog, a full size 
one, and our values are unexcelled! 














Hemerocallis »* IRIS « 


Oriental Poppies 
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eld has, for many years, special- 


ized in the development and culture of the exquisite IRIS Kaempferi. So com- 
pletely different from the common types of IRIS, the IRIS Kaempferi is an 
altogether lovely species. Beautiful beyond description, these velvet textured 
blooms have a wide color range from purest whites through pastels of pink 
and opal into blues and deep purple. Among the many favorites garnered at 
FLOWERFIELD since 1895 are such favorites as Light-in-the-Opal, Betty F. 
Holmes, Elbrus, Moonlight Waves, Astarte and F. H. Childs. IRIs Kaempferi 


Blue Guant 

(AAMC -PACANE Blue Giant is one of the largest Iris. The single 
petals measure nine inches across and its soft deep blue color makes it 
as beautiful as it is large. Enchanting harmony of color is obtained 
when planted with Madonna Lilies. each 50¢, doz. $5.00 


* Ky Ni 

ieee A : ngs _4 single white Iris of exceptional size, the 
beauty of which is enhanced by a delicate blue-purple glow which 
spreads over the petals as they open. This fasci- 





Its Saempfert 


Ct) 








blooms late in June to the middle of July filling in the gap between the late 
Spring flowers and the Summer varieties. The RIS Kaempferi are perfectly 
hardy. They thrive on water, living in spots that are too wet for many flowers, 
yet they bloom best in a sandy well-drained location, if only supplied with 
water occasionally. The huge flowers, often reaching 8 inches or more across 
bloom on a foliage that is narrower and more swordlike than that of other IRIS. 
FLOWERFIELD’S catalog lists many varieties of IRIS Kaempferi as well as a 
complete listing of the best varieties of Bulbs, Plants and Seeds. 


* O27, . ; 
Light in-lhe-~Opal —One of the most outstanding of all Irises; 


A gorgeous orchid-pink whose double flower measures eight inches 
and more across. Throat is surrounded by a delicate blue halo giving 
an effect of indescribable beauty. each 75¢, doz. $7.50 


Vumbering Bi 
Humbering . cauly One of the most enchanting of the 


red-purple Irises. The single falls are laced with tiny threads of white 
which spring from a large white center. A tall 





nating effect makes them particularly valuable 

as a cut flower. each 50¢, doz. $5.00 os 
Blue Giant 
King of Kings 


COLLECTION 
Light-in-the-Opal 
Slumbering Beauty 


1 each $1.75, 3 each $4.00 


graceful grower, magnificent blooms. 


each 50¢, doz. $5.00 





Send for your copy of 
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” owertield 


@ 35 Parkside Ave., Flowerfield, Long Island, N. y, a 


FLOWERFIELD’S 
Spring 1943 Catalog 
Please enclose 10¢ to cover 
postage and handling costs 
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All Azaleas 
Are Good Shrubs 


; By JOHN C. WISTER 


Secretary, Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 








Azalea altaclarence, a deep 
orange Ghent hybrid 


MONG flowering shrubs, few can 
compare with Azaleas for brilliance 
and range of color. From white to 

flamboyant reds, they range through 
creams and yellows, erange, salmon, 
pinks, lavenders, and magentas. One may 
be as delicate as a wild Rose, another as 
blatant as a brass band. They are versa- 
tile in habit, foliage, and time of bloom 
as well. There are low, rather broad 
types, while others are tall and rangey. 

Botanically, Azaleas are all Rhododen- 
drons, but form such a distinetive part 





Photos by McFarland of that great genus that many botanists 
The fragrant Pinxterbloom is delicately colored in tones of pink have considered them as separate. In gen- 
and is ideally suited for naturalizing with other native plants eral, they are deciduous, and the thin, 


rather small leaves of the evergreen types 
are distinctly different from. the bigger 
dark green leathery leaves of true Rhodo- 
dendrons. The deciduous ones color beau- 
tifully in autumn, The growth of Azaleas 
is smaller and slighter than that of 
Rhododendrons, and the flowers, though 
smaller, are borne in greater profusion 
and come in more colors. Many of them 
are delightfully fragrant. 

For informal garden conversation, 
Azalea is a friendlier and more con- 
venient, though less scientific, word. So 
for our discussion, Rhododendron nudi- 
florum becomes Azalea nudiflora, R. 
calendulaceum is A. calendulacea, and so 
forth. The blooming dates mentioned 
here are for the vicinity of Philadelphia. 

During the last few days of March, or 
in early April, a little shrub listed in 
nursery catalogues as Azalea mucronu- 
lata opens its rosy purple flowers before 
its leaves. Technically, it is a true Rhodo- 
dendron. But it always seems to be 
grouped with the Azaleas it so closely re- 
sembles. Unfortunately, it is often planted 
with Forsythias, which put it at its worst. 
Given such companions as white Scillas, 
or pale blue Chionodoxas, it is lovely. 
Our lovely native Pinkshell Azalea, A. 
vaseyi, blooms at the same time, also be- 
Hybrid Kaempferi Azaleas bloom before the foliage is developed. fore the leaves. Its airy blossoms are 
They make a brilliant splash of color in tones of red and salmon lovely clear light pink. It is at its best 
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Azalea mollis and its hybrids have won many admirers for the reason that the shapely shrubs 
are smothered with large trusses of blooms at Tulip time, suggesting many color combinations 


used informally, especially near water, 
where its straggly habit of growth is an 
advantage, rather than a drawback. Of 
the same light pink color is the Royal 
Azalea, A. schlippenbachi, and its flowers 
are larger. All these are hardy in Massa- 
chusetts, 

In early May come Azaleas of many 
kinds and Most commonly seen 
are the magenta Azalea amoena, and 
Hinodegiri, a brilliant carmine red. Very 
small plants of these bloom freely, and 
there are quantities of them sold in small 
pots. They are hardy to New York, and 
are prized for their evergreen foliage and 
compact habit. They are so  floriferous 
and so eommandinge in color that they 
must be carefully placed to contribute 
their best to the garden picture. They are 


eC le Ts. 


used a great deal in foundation plantings 
where they are apt to give a distressingly 
spotty effect like an outbreak of measles, 
while they are in bloom, overwhelming 
the effect of any delicate colors near 
them. When planted in a garden with 
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Tulips of reds, cherry-reds, pinks, light 
yellows, with blue and purple Pansies and 
plenty of white, they play their part in 


creating a gorgeous picture. Such a 
planting requires thoughtful planning, 


but the result is well worth the trouble. 
The broken shadows east by tree branches 
also help to modify these strong colors. 

Hinodegiri and Amana belong to the 
famous Kurume group, developed from 
A. obtusa japonica. The other Kurumes 
are not satisfactory from Philadelphia 
north. It is a pity, for their single or 
double flowers come in lovely and unusual 
shades. In the southern states they come 
into their own, with the so-called Indian 
Azaleas, varieties of the tender A. simsi. 
A hardier variety of A. obtusa is the 
Torch Azalea, A. kempferi. It is an up- 
right growing, half evergreen shrub with 
flowers in varying shades of red to sal- 
mon. It is taller than the Kurumes, 
reaching a height of 8 or 9 feet. Indi- 
vidual plants vary in their time of bloom, 
so there is a chance to select for a long 


season. This hardy Azalea has been used 
as a parent by breeders. One group of 
hybrids is from the cross Kempferi and 
Ameena, called the Arnoldiana group, 
since they were raised by Jackson Daw- 
son at the Arnold Arboretum. Another 
called Malvatiea hybrids was introduced 
by P. M. Koster, a Dutch nurseryman, 
almost thirty years ago. There are many 
named varieties in shades of pink, red, 
and salmon. An American breeder, 
Joseph Bb. Gable, of Stewartstown, 
Penna., has used A. kempferi for many 
erosses. . 

The Mollis hybrids give us some of the 
most glorious colors. There are many 
named forms, but most of the plants 
available in American nurseries are un- 
named seedlings. The large flowers come 
in very pale yellow, deeper yellow, shades 
of orange and burnt orange, salmon, and 
fiery red-orange. The parents of this 
group are the reddish A. japonica and 
yellow A. mollis. A. mollis comes from a 
region of mild winters and moist summers, 
and its descendants are not very long lived 
in our climate, nor are they hardy much 
father north than New York City. They 
need sheltered locations. Plenty of humus 
in the soil, as well as a good mulch, will 
help them winter and summer. 

A lovely companion to all these bright- 
hued kinds.is Azalea mucronata, listed 
most often as A. ledifolia, or as Indica 
alba. It is a fine spreading evergreen 
shrub with flowers of snowy white. There 
are several color forms in pale lavenders 
and pinks, but the white is the most de- 
sirable. It is hardy to New York City. 
Somewhat similar in growth but not quite 
so hardy is the true A. indica, more often 
ealled A. macrantha. It has large red, or 
rose flowers, and is a late bloomer coming 
in early June. 

The commonest Azalea of our eastern 
woods is the Pinxterbloom or Wild 
Honeysuckle, A. nudiflora. It will grow 
as far north as the southern edge of New 
Hampshire. It varies in its shades of 
pink and in the fragrance. Its near rela- 
tive, A. roseum, is even hardier, a better 
pink, and has a more pleasing fragrance. 

During the last part of May, another 
magnificent group of Azaleas comes into 
bloom. In the Carolina mountains we 
have the Flame Azalea, A. ealendulacea, 
of which John Bartram, the Quaker 
botanist, wrote about two hundred years 
ago: “I saw the blossoms covering plants 
on the hillsides in such incredible profu- 
sion that, suddenly opening to view from 
deep shade, I was alarmed by the appre- 
hension of the hill being on fire.” Its 
colors vary from yellow to yellow-orange, 
and from orange mingled with pink to 
scarlet. It will grow well north into New 
England. 

In the early nineteenth century, nurs- 
erymen in Belgium crossed this and other 
American Azaleas with Azalea lutea (or 
pontica), a fragrant yellow, but tender, 
species of eastern Europe. The offspring 
of these crosses are known as Ghent hy- 
brids. The flowers are small, single or 
double, and produced very freely. Among 
the many named varieties may be found 

(Continued on page 307) 
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Louisiana Irises 


By CLAIR A. BROWN 


Associate Professor of Botany 
Louisiana State University 


HE legend of a pot of gold at the 

foot of the rainbow is familiar to 

all. One end of the rainbow must 
have rested in the swamps and fields of 
Louisiana, because that is where the 
rainbow flower—Iris—has its maximum 
diversity and abundance. People are be- 
ginning to realize that these plants are 
in reality a pot of gold. 

Louisiana Irises have been the subject 
of many technical and several popular 
articles in which their diversity, color 
variations, horticultural value, distribu- 
tion, and probable hybrid origin have been 
diseussed. However, there is one phase 
which ean stand elaboration by calling 
attention to a trend which is now taking 
place. This can best be done by briefly 
reviewing the history of their discovery 
and exploitation. 

Mr. Lyon, a botanical collector, found 
in the vicinity of New Orleans, La., a 
copper-colored Iris in 1811. He sent it 
to England where Ker-Gawler described 
it and gave to it the name Iris fulva a 
year later. This Iris has been designated 
as “the most outstanding of American 
species” because of its exceptional color. 
From that time until 1925, botanists and 
most Louisianians ignored these colorful 
plants so abundant in Louisiana. The 
late Dr. J. K. Small of the New York 
sotanical Garden was attracted by the 
size and color differences of these Irises 
while he was on a collecting trip through 
the State. He collected quantities of the 
native Irises which were shipped to the 
New York Botanical Garden. There they 
were planted and they flowered the fol- 
lowing season. The results of a few sea- 
sons of collection and study so stimulated 
his enthusiasm over the diversity of form 
and color that in 1931 he described 86 
species as new to Louisiana. He heralded 
the Louisiana Irises as one of the most 
outstanding botanical and_ horticultural 
contributions in recent years. In _ the 
course of his field studies he noticed and 
commented on the relationship of certain 
types with particular drainage areas. 

Dr. Dykes, the celebrated Iris expert, 
whose illustrated monograph of the genus 
Iris is an outstanding achievement, trans- 


ferred pollen from Iris fulva to the 
stigma of Iris foliosa. The resulting 


hybrid was named Fulvula in 1910. Mr. 
E. B. Williamson, an Iris breeder at 
Bluffton, Indiana, made the same cross 
and selected material which he introduced 
into the trade about 1918 under the name 
Dorothea K. Williamson in honor of his 
daughter. 

Dr. George M. Reed of the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden likewise made the same 


Abbeyville Red, colored 
copper-red and_ often 
measuring 6 to 7 inches 
from one petal tip to an- 
other, is a hybrid Louisi- 
ana Iris which appears to 
have Iris fulva “blood” 


cross. In addition he self-pollinated the 
Dorothea K. Williamson hybrid and se- 
cured five new color forms. Two of these 
were very similar to the Dorothea K. 
Williamson selection but differed in size, 
vigor, and eolor. In addition, he secured 
a bright yellow type and a mallow-purple 
type (which many people would eall 
pink). Dr. Reed called attention to the 
possibilities of combining characteristics 
of different species and the production of 
new horticultural varieties. 

Mr. Perey Viosea, a New Orleans biolo- 
gist, reacting as many scientists did at 
the publication of so many species by Dr. 
Small—there just could not be so many 
species—started a series of investigations. 
Viosea published in the Iris Bulletin in 
1935 a taxonomic and ecological interpre- 
tation in which he reduced the numerous 
species of Dr. Small to four species, 
namely, Iris fulva, Iris giganticerulea, 
Iris virginica, and Iris foliosa. Viosea’s 
familiarity with the region, together with 
intensive investigations on the distribu- 
tion of these Irises, led him to the con- 
clusion that the greatest variation oe- 
curred in particular places. For example, 
he noted that Iris fulva was primarily a 
species of the Mississippi floodplain, and 
where it had the opportunity of meeting 
Iris giganticerulea of the coastal marshes 
numerous color forms were to be found. 
This, together with the results of Dykes, 
Williamson, and Reed, and a few cross 
pollinations of his own, led him to de- 
preciate the bulk of Dr. Small’s species 
by designating them as hybrids or clonal 
lines. Some botanists do not agree with 
Viosea’s species concept. This work is 
valuable for its ecological deductions and 
the stimulation it gave to the local Iris 
enthusiasts. 

As the studies of Small first became 
available, there were people who had the 
desire to secure the unusual, and dame 
rumor has it that fabulous prices were 
offered for pure white flowered plants 
and for plants whose blossoms were such 
a dark purple that they were almost black. 
It is not astonishing to find in the cata- 
logues our common copper-colored Iris 
listed at $2.50 for a single root and as 





much as $10.00 for the purple and wine- 
colored types, 

Today the interest in Louisiana Irises 
is increasing; in fact, it is fast approach- 
ing the condition of the Tulip craze of 
yesteryear in Holland. Two native Iris 
societies have been formed in Louisiana, 
one of which in just a year’s time has a 
membership of approximately 150. The 
first field foray and Iris show was held 
in April, 1942, at Lafayette, La., and 
vicinity. In spite of the tire shortage, a 
large representation of the membership 
attended. 

The possibility of producing new and 
unusual color combinations plus the mul- 
titude of colors already available has 
started many gardeners into a fascinating 
hobby. The creation of new hybrids is 
relatively easy, and consists of trans- 
ferring pollen from one plant to the 
stigma of a flower of another plant at the 
proper stage of maturity. Many who are 
not interested in the scientific side do not 
emasculate or protect the pistillate parent 
from contamination by bees. Then comes 
the nursing of the seedlings for two or 
three years before the results will be 
known. Some of the more skilled have 
shortened the time by removing the corky 
covering, followed by planting as soon 
as the seed pods are mature. Thus the 
interest in Louisiana Irises has shifted 
from trying to identify a given plant to 
the species as defined by Small to the 
creation and glamorization of unusual 
color forms. These new forms must have 
a handle, hence the hybridizers are nam- 
ing individual lines with popular and 
fanciful names such as Skyfleck, Pont- 
chartrain Blue, Hazel, Lavender Bicolor, 
Mary S. DeBaillon, Abbeyville Red, 
Ethiopia, Douglas MacArthur, Negreet, 
and a host of others. 

What will the future hold for Louisiana 
Iris? The production of different color 
forms galore, either by hybridization or 
by selfing natural and man-made _hy- 
brids, is a safe prediction. How long the 
publie will purchase the same plant under 


different names, tolerate the selections 
produced from haphazard crossing of 


(Continued on page 301) 
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OR the fourth suecessive year, | 


have condueted an unofficial Lris 
Symposium for the American Iris 
Society. This year, we have a new 
leader, amone varieties. GREAT LAKES, 


the 1942 Dykes Medalist, has displaced 
Wapasu, the winner of the three previous 
Symposiums. 

Accredited judges of the American 
Iris Society were asked this year to vote 
for the fifty best tall bearded Iris, in their 
opinion, which had received an Honor- 
able Mention, Award of Merit, or Dykes 
Award from the Society, and to evaluate 
the Iris and arrange them into three 
groups. Group <A consisted of their 
favorite ten, each of which received three 
points in tabulating; Group B were their 
next favorite twenty and these received 
two points each; and Group C consisted 
of their remaining twenty and these re- 
ceived one point, By thus allowing judges 

to evaluate Iris and 
arrange them in various 
groups it was believed 
the final tabulation 


would more truly reflect 
numerical 
standing of each Iris in 
the Symposium. 


the real 


Sev- 








enty-six Judges sent in ballots, voting the 
one hundred and one Iris in the tabula- 
tion as being the most popular in cultiva- 
tion today. 

Compared with last year’s standing we 
find Fark EnLAine, Amigo, Cuina MAID 
and GoLDEN TREASURE have been dis- 
placed from the first ten and that Goup- 
EN Magresty, Deep VELVET, GOLDEN 
FLEECE and Spun Goup have taken their 
places. 

The most sensational gain of any Iris 


is that of GoLpEN Masrsty, a 1938 in- 
troduction, which ranked fifteenth last 
year and now occupies fourth place, Not 


only has it skipped so many positions, 
but it has also displaced SpuN GOLD, a 
1940 introduction, as the leader of the 
vellow classification. GOLDEN MAJESTY 
was runner-up for the 1942 Dykes Award 
and performs well in all localities. Fifty- 
one of the fifty-nine judges voting for it 
write that they grow it in their garden 
while we find only twenty-eight of the 
fifty-five judges grow Spun Gop. 
Arctic, a 1940 origination, jumps from 


sixty-first to twenty-fourth place and 
CoprpeER PINK and DayprREAk, two 1941 
originations that were not listed in last 


year’s Symposium, are now tied at thir- 
ty-eighth. Of the 1942 introductions, 
GOLDEN EAGLE is in fifty-seventh posi- 
tion, BLUE SHIMMER in sixty-ninth and 
Snow CARNIVAL in seventy-first. SNow 
CARNIVAL a new white originated by Dr. 
Graves of Coneord, New Hampshire, 
made a magnificent clump at Spartan- 





The Most Popular Iris for 1943 


By KENNETH D. SMITH, (N. Y.) 


burg, South Carolina, in the Hall of 
Fame of Mrs. Louise Jones Blake | refer 
to May issue, page 233]. ELMonrR, an- 
other 1942 introduction, deserves a word 
of praise; it is a seedling of WM. Mour 


and was originated by Dr. Loomis ot 
Colorado. This Iris, I consider the out- 
standing introduction of 1942 and _ it 
should prove the most popular of the 
Wma. Monre seedlings. The nine judges 
seeing it all voted for it and it had the 
highest numerical average of any Iris, 


seven judges placing it in Group A and 
two judges in Group B. 

This Symposium proves that garden- 
ers need not be millionaires to have good 
Iris in their garden. We find that of the 
first twenty-one Iris in the Symposium 
fourteen can be purchased for two dol 
lars or They are Great LaAkEs, 
WaBasH, GOLDEN Ma- ' 
JESTY, THE Rep Dovuc- 
LAS, SABLE, CITY OF 
LINCOLN, Farr ELAINe, 


less. 


AMIGO, CHINA Man, . 
GoLpDEN TREASURE, 4 
ri. 


(Continued on page 303) 















Photo courtesy 
Aenneth D. Smith 


First Iris in the symposium this year is Great Lakes (extreme left), 
the 1942 Dykes Medal winner. The other varieties, left to right, are 
Golden Majesty, The Red Douglas and City of Lincoln. None of these 
high rating varieties are expensive 
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The 1943 Unofficial Iris Symposium Ratings 
















. Judges Points Judges Points 
Variety Voting Received Variety Voting Received 
ee a a Eh: a re 67 179 eas AMR TP oo isisidicckic Debuwdie wees 28 39 
a Re. a er 67 162 Violet Symphony °40 (71)............ 22 39 
S. Peamee Bias “SO (5) casos cccces Ss 65 159 54, Storm King “40 (61).............000. 23 38 
4. Golden Majesty 38 (15)............. 59 145 55. California Gold ’33 (43).............. 2% 36 
GS. Tem WORees “SO CEG) oc nians ccc ccesices 59 136 ED ck i eke nbxenaces 25 36 
G. Tne Rea Mouries “Si (2) 33.66.0056. 0600 61 135 57. Golden Eagle *42 (—)................ 19 35 
7. Golden Fleece °40 (12)............... 55 133 WOU POE. BO MGT) Sos ciewcasewciadas 22 35 
ek er 55 133 ee | a 22 33 
De rk os Skid ae lcecinls paws ae 60 128 Maree Culiformin “Bl (B21) oo oicic ek occ cee cis 19 33 
10. City of Lincoln °37 (2)............... 58 126 Ch, He Be BOD ok k ceitcn seen dsdavds 20 31 
Lh. Bee BRNO SB (VO) 6... sic cs ccccca coves 56 119 eS ree 21 31 
ee re 56 114 Golden Hind °34 (51). ......cccceccccn 19 31 
13. Chima Maid °36 (6) ........:..00c..0s00%8. 50 103 G4. Pioremtime Sr (G8)... wi ccciicecuaces 16 30 
14. Meetiten. “40 (26) ou... ccc cccwcccvecs 47 99 Garden Magic °36 (53)............... 20 30 
15. Golden Treasure °36 (8).............. 48 92 CD ok one ics ba See e ews 20 30 
16. Old Parchment °39 (22).............. 39 81 Prince of Orange 40 (—)............ 18 30 
17. Christabel °36 ((16)................... 42 79 Lie, cl Dee eee ee eer 22 30 
18. Elsa Sass °39 (12)...............c00. 42 76 69. Blue Shimmer °42 (—)............... 13 29 
Junaluska °34 (16).................. 46 76 Stern Fomre “SP (57). o.oo. ccc ccces 16 29 
Shining Waters “33 (12) .......4...4. 43 76 71. Snow Carnival 42 (—).............. 12 28 
Sl. Giowbolen BS (BO) on ok occ kcccccccccces 41 75 OW Tey Oe CGE) noc ese cnsrinvece 18 28 
22. Caroline Burr *40 (48)................ 34 74 ea. Tae Aion G2 (OR)... 6c ccceccsccs 17 27 
Matterhorn ’38 (35).................. 42 74 Winter Carnival ’41 (—)............. 12 27 
CE Avetie “OD CBD) no iwi vinci ian cccaccews 35 73 75. Buttercup Lane ’41 (—).............. 13 26 
25. Golden Spike ’40 (38)................ 39 72 Indiana Night °42 (—)............... 11 26 
Ruth Pollock ’39 (26)................ 40 72 Late Sum "40 (—) ..... 22. cccccccccces 11 26 
27. Ming Yellow ’38 (35)................ 36 66 Treasure Island °37 (81).............. 17 26 
BeresoTs “SS (SB) «ccc ccccccccesssss 45 66 79. Chicory Blue °42 (—)................ 12 25 
29. Yellow Jewel ’39 (30)................ 33 64 SOT “BR 168) ik oiekccccvacesesas 19 25 
ie ee a |, re 38 62 a a ne 9 25 
Snow Miurry “SD (24) «....:.:....0.2.0.600% 31 62 Jean Cayeux ’31 (66)..............6. 19 25 
32. Mount Washington °37 (21)........... 33 61 CR Te TR iib shaw ace adeesscace dace 20 25 
Ore ge oi > 6 36 61 84. Lady Naomi 41 (—)................ 14 24 
De: BOUARRE “BO ASO) 6acs esc ceive gens dae 34 59 Missouri Night ’88 (—)............... 1] 24 
35. Captain Wells *41 (91)................ 26 55 86. Haster Morn “61 (72) ......... 05000080 11 23 
Lighthouse ’36 (22).................. 37 55 Flora Zenor °42 (—)...............0% 11 23 
Red Valor °39 (46)................0... 32 55 Mary Vernon *42 (—)................ 13 23 
38. Copper Rose ’41 (—)................. 23 53 89. Edward Lapham °42 (—)............. 11 ' 22 
Daybreak °41 (—)................0% 27 53 OE, Eas oki < dv iwentdesnne 16 22 
40. E. B. Williamson °37 (19)............ 33 51 A inannar ate tt wen COELE EEE LEE 1] 22 
Frank Adams °37 (30)............... 32 51 SS ee ae ee 16 22 
Red Gleam ’39 (26)................0. 30 51 93. Mount Cloud °36 (72) ...........ccceee 15 20 
43. Rosy Wings ’35 (41)................. 34 47 sect, tz, ttt, com LEER EEE Eee 10 20 
Sierra Blue *82 (46)...............0.. 28 47 eg a | a ne ry eee 13 19 
45. Midwest Gem °37 (26)............... 32 46 L. Merton Gage 42 (—).............. 1] 19 
Radiant °36 (30)..............0.0-00 28 46 Shah Jehan ’°32 (53) ...............%. 16 19 
en ay 31 44 98. Depute Nomblot ’29 (85)......... soe 12 18 
48. Mary E. Nicholls ’39 (66)............. 22 43 Mellowglow “42 (—).'................ 8 18 
49. Copper Lustre 34 (53)............... 26 41 San Francisco ‘27 (87)................ 10 18 
ee | re nce 23 41 Wakarusa *41 (—).................5- 12 18 
51. Morocco Rose *87 (43)............... 29 40 1 Year of introduction. *Standing in 1942 Symposium. 
Symposium Iris Arranged by Color 
White—Caroline Burr, Matterhorn, Snow Flury, Mount Light Blue and Lavender—Great Lakes, Shining Waters, 
Washington, Gudrun, Stella Polaris, Snow Carnival, Snow Gloriole, The Admiral, Exclusive, Iey Blue. 
King, Winter Carnival, Easter Morn, Franconia and Mount Medium Blue, Light Violet or Mauve—Missouri, Sierra Blue, 
Cloud. Violet Symphony, West Point, Chicory Blue, Ozone, Missouri 
White With Yellow Markings—Golden Fleece, Fair Elaine, Night. 
Golden Treasure, Elsa Sass, Arctic, Mary E. Nicholls, Raejean. Purple—Deep Velvet, Sable, Captain Wells, Storm King, 
PP Sg ages eyes Spun ue ai —— Brunhilde, Indiana Night. 
Ming Yellow, Yellow Jewel, California Gold, Golden Eagle, ‘ . oe ate , oe —_ 
Golden Hind, Buttercup Lane, Late Sun, Treasure Island. Paso is wine Ghhumer, Lady Neon, San 
Orange, Tan and Brown Effect—Radiant, Louvois, Copper oy , 1" 
ites a . rr ; wien Yellow and Brown Plicata—Ruth Pollock, Balmung, Tiffany. 
ustre, Naranja, Prince of Orange, Jean Cayeux, Depute . 
Nomblot. Amoena—Wabash. 
Red and Red Effect—The Red Douglas, Christabel, Junaluska, Neglecta—Amigo, Shah Jehan. 
Red Valor, E. B. Williamson, Red Gleam, Cheerio, Garden Variegata—City of Lincoln, Frank Adams, Mary Vernon. 
Magic, Edward Lapham. Blends—Prairie Sunset, Old Parchment, Stardom, Copper 
Pink and Pink Effect—China Maid, Melitza, Angelus, Light- Rose, Daybreak, Midwest Gem, Matula, Dubrovnik, Mellow- 
house, Rosy Wings, Lancaster, Morocco Rose, Aubanel, Miss glow, Wakarusa. 
California, Flora Zenor, L. Merton Gage. Tall Bearded Hybrids—Elmohr, Ormohr. 
. Iris varieties are listed in the order of popularity under each color. 











tended season of bloom, from early 


flowering Rosa spinosissima 


(right) on through Sarah Van Fleet 


(above) 


blooms ail 


which 


Rose Splashes 


Among shrub Roses there is an ex- 
altaica 


summer 


Bloom Succession in the Rose 


HE Editor, in suggesting that I 
tell something about blooming 
dates of roses, set what was seem- 
ingly a hard task. He didn’t know that 
| have been doing a garden diary for 
more than twenty years, with the dis- 
tinguishing quality of listing the things 


in bloom each Sunday. At first blush 
it would seem that referenee to these 
diaries would more than fill the bill of 


particulars. As I have been going back 
over these records, I find that Rose 
emphasis has changed completely sev- 
eral times within the twenty years of 
recording, and that in the last four or 
five years we discuss a very different set 
of varieties. To be quite honest about it, 
I must admit that despite my own dis- 
sertations from time to time about “neg- 
lected old roses,” those we now deal with 
are generally better than the old roses, or 
introduce some quality which makes rose 
advance very definite and very desirable. 

The first rose splash for many years 
has been the shrub rose which came to us 
as Rosa eeae, and is now known as R. 
primula. It is about a week earlier than 
R. hugonis, which I would eall the No. 2 
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By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


splash. Anyone who ean secure a plant 
of Primula and loeate it on the lawn 
where it has full opportunity for de- 
velopment will in a few years have a 
magnificent shapely clump weeping 
wands of single primrose flowers very 
‘arly in the season. 

Rosa xanthina comes right along, and 
it also is noticeable, and Harison’s Yellow 
always is showy and thoroughly desirable 
because of its abundance of full, double, 
clear yellow fragrant blooms. (I must 
here refer to a notable story about the 
origin of this rose, which is more than a 
hundred years old, told entertainingly in 
the 1943 American Rose Annual by 
Richardson Wright in one of those semi- 
philosophic combinations of literature 
and lore which are his delightful 
characteristie. ) 

Not long after this Rosa spinosissima 
does the same act in white, and I am eon- 
vineed that the late admirable gardener 
W. C. Egan was exactly right in ealling 
the Altaica form of this “the Northern 
Cherokee rose.” Always the brilliant 


rose 





Garden 


Austrian Copper is among the earliest, 
and it is certainly also the splashiest rose 
that ever could be seen by anyone. That 
Spanish rose wizard from whom I have 
not heard now for many months—I mean 
Pedro Dot—did a hybrid on Rosa moyesi 
which he permitted us to name, and be- 
cause it was white we called it Nevada, 
which means “snow.” This is one of the 
earliest and finest of the roses that come 
before even the dainty Rouletti, both 
lowly and lovely. (I have previously told 
in these pages how Nevada virtually 
thumbed its nose at us a little later by 
blooming pink!) 

All the hybrid Rugosas come early and 
make a long splash, my pet among them 
being, I think, Mrs. Sarah Van Fleet 
with its broad, richly fragrant, double 
pink flowers. 

There is one very early climber which 
is too modest ever to make a splash. It is 
the thornless Mme. Saney de Parabere, 
remarkable primarily for its complete 
hardiness under any frost conditions, but 
not remarkable for the beauty of its 
rather faint but abundant inconspicuous 
pink flowers. 
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Getting down to the actual rose garden 
conditions independent of the shrub roses, 
it should be noted that before the end of 
May, Hermosa is always in bloom, as is 
its companion Old Blush, both models of 
hardiness, profusion and pleasant dig- 
nity. Then there are several climbing 
roses that come along about this time, 
making a distinct noise. One is Le Reve, 
again with semi-double light yellow 
flowers touching closely upon Star of 
Persia but better because it behaves bet- 
ter. Dr. W. Van Fleet is surely going to 
make itself apparent about the same time 
that Mme. Gregoire Staechelin does, both 
being climbers to be counted upon for 
a mass effect of lovely bloom. 

But getting down to the surface of the 
ground, I ean reckon with almost com- 
plete certainty that the first Hybrid Tea 
rose to make a splash will be the Spanish 
variety Alezane, which begins early and 
keeps on with its production of long- 
pointed buds opening to deep apricot or 
near-orange flowers. After that the 
Hybrid Teas come along in considerable 
of a rush. Santa Anita, a new California 
rose, follows, and follows beautifully. A 
neglected yellow rose, Helios, will set 
buds almost as beautifully as those of 
Eclipse, but several weeks ahead. By this 
time Radiance has opened, and the red 
roses Etoile de Hollande, Poinsettia, 
President Boone are singing their bril- 
liant song. Mrs. Sam McGredy ean be 
counted on for a real show. All these 
Hybrid Teas join in the June chorus, and 
most of them keep on with new wood so 
that they are ready with a seeond feast 
of flowers before the hot days of July 


temporarily shut them off. As_ these 





Yellow Eclipse (above) is famous for its streamlined 
buds. In Dr. MecFarland’s experience, Helios has similar 
buds which form several weeks earlier 


varieties do change so often 
and are in themselves so 
subject to change as new 
sorts come along, I do not 
think they fit the basis of 
the KEditor’s suggestion 
after this particular stage 
of the game. They do, how- 
ever, fit into his insistence, 
to which I say a dozen 
amens, that real rose lovers 
make their own records of 
preferences as well as 
bloom dates. 

But the climbers are an- 
other story. Before mid- 
June Paul’s Searlet 
Climber, Chaplin’s Pink 
and Dr. Huey are at their 
finest. Then comes along 
after them Mary Wallace, 
the lovely white Purity, the 
brilliant American Pillar, 
and in the gardens of those 
who have been wise enough 
to accept the earlier named 
Ile de France as a double 
American Pillar, that rose 
itself does stand. The rose 
which has replaced Climb- 
ing American Beauty, at 
least in my estimation, Zephirine Drouhin, 
fragrant and fine and without the bad 
habit of holding its dead petals, is good 
in both bud and bloom, and in its pliant 
thornless stems. But what one might call 
the later group, headed by Lady Gay, 
which is the same as Dorothy Perkins, in 
my eyes at least, is in evidence. Then the 
other Walsh climbers do their beautiful 
best, and we see Evangeline, Paradise, 
Milky Way in that fine 
Massachusetts sisterhood of 
good things. Also Rosa 
wichuraiana, lowly in habit 
and late in bloom, has done 
its covering act as the in- 
troduction to the late 
group, in which there needs 
also to be mentioned Avia- 
teur Bleriot. 

All this means that from 
the first to the last of the 
rose period four or five 
weeks have elapsed, with 
every day made distinct 
by some new and lovely 
rose blessing. 

Someone will say that I 
am neglecting the  old- 
fashioned roses, otherwise 
the Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
These come about mid-sea- 
son, when one may see Gen- 
eral Jacqueminot, Baroness 
Rothschild, Paul Neyron, 
and a grand good rose with 
a dreadful name, Reichs- 
priisident von Hindenburg, 
in bloom. 

A neglected Hybrid Per- 
petual which at Breeze Hill 
has come to be one of our 
most showy climbers is Har- 
mony, which does a display 
in pink not easily forgotten. 
About the same time the 
Climbing Meteor will shine. 





Evangeline is an old climber, originated by Walsh, which 
has pink blooms, glossy foliage and noteworthy hardiness 


Among the very earliest of the Rugosa 
hybrids I should have mentioned Agnes, 
completely hardy and always dependably 
lovely. A climber that I rescued from 
extinction, and which was named Breeze 
Hill in reward, is a very late bloomer and 
a very good bloomer. 

Mr. Hatton’s brilliant Flash has passed 
along, and the almost equally brilliant 
Guinée on its poor plant has hit mid- 
season. One completely neglected bush 
rose, Golden Pyramid, has provided abun- 
dantly according to its name for just 
about a week. Doubloons, Elegance and 
Easlea’s Golden Climber have been doing 
their act in this mid-season. Dr. J. H. 
Nicolas, if one is fortunate enough to stir 
its ambition to climb, has provided a 
model of bright pink symmetry. One 
almost entirely overlooked beauty, Bloom- 
field Flame, doesn’t know anything at all 
about not blooming, for it has flaming 
flowers from first to last. I wish Bloom- 
field Courage would behave at Breeze 
Hill as it does in California, but nothing 
more could be asked of a rose than is 
provided right here by Auguste Kordes. 

All that I have thus set down, gleaned 
mostly from my own resourees at Breeze 
Hill, only emphasizes the importance and 
desirability of personal selection and ob- 
servation so that each sincere rose grower 
will be making a better checklist than I 
have made of what may be expected of 
roses in June. I say this again for em- 
phasis. 
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Orchids of the Rockies 


OME day some one ‘will discover 
how to foree the Fairy Slipper, 
Calypso bulbosa, and then it will 


become a sensation for corsages. Mean 
time it is a rarity, not that it is either 
rare or scarce, but probably because it 
has the good sense to bloom early, before 
thoughtless flower-pickers or vandals get 
out into the woods. 

There is a spruce-covered hillside fae- 
ing north on our summer ‘80’ at Divide, 
Colorado, at 9,000 feet elevation where 
there are literally hundreds of these 
“Fairy Slippers.” We had been eriti- 
eized, on the seore of searcity, for sug- 
gesting this as a plant for cum laude 
gardeners; so, just for cussedness, we 
counted the flowers growing in one little 
ravine—only a small part of this orchid 
area—and found four hundred. No, we’re 
not leading anyone to the spot, except 
photographers. 

In captivity this orchid has been coaxed 
into feeling at home to the extent of 
blooming well and doing it for some 
years. It is on a well shaded north slope 
in the garden with gravel beneath its 
toes, and its bulbs in a hunk of rotting 
spruce log set in a bed of peat moss. 
Probably in hot regions it would sueeumb 
in summer. It does well in our lath house, 
too, where summer temperatures run to 
90 degrees; but nights are eool, and snow 
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By KATHLEEN MARRIAGE, (Colo.) 


stays in their special corner most of the 
winter, however sunny it may be in the 
open. 

Description? The daintest little rosy 
pink moceasin lined with brown-striped 
silk, a tiny yellow plush button hidden 
under its flap, and tied at the heel (where 
all fairies tie their slippers) with perky 
pointed pink silk ribbons. 

At a distance, the flowers of the Yellow 
Lady’s Slipper, Cypripedium parviflorum, 
appear as round blobs of butter; closer 
they are beautifully formed yellow moc- 
casins lined with brown and _ yellow 
striped plush and, at the back, heel straps 
of tawny silk. Their large, oval, pointed 
leaves—like silk woven on fine wire—on 
foot-long stems, attract attention even 
before the flowers appear. 

Any shady spot with porous subsoil 
and peaty top seems to satisfy these 
facile things. They transplant without 
a murmur, and large plants may be 
divided. Seed is extremely rare for the 
flowers do not pollinate readily. 

In the garden they seem most at home 
among ferns. They are at their loveliest 
on a wooded hillside where the sun filters 
on them through Aspens and the blue of 
the Colorado sky is the back drop. 

Other orchids found in Colorado, 
usually in wet mountain valleys, 
are: Spiranthes romanzoffiana (lLadies’ 
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Photo by 

K. N. Marriage 
The Yellow Lady’s Slip- 
per, Cypripedium parvi- 
florum 
grows in Mrs. Marriage’s 


(above), as it 


garden 
What a rare treat it 
would be to see a colony 
of the Fairy Slipper, 
Calypso bulbosa, like 
the one shown at left, 
growing in the Colorado 

Rockies 


Photo by 
Laura Gilpin 


Tresses); Listera (Twayblade); and 
Habenaria, all unlike our Calypso and 
Cypripedium, and _ requiring  bog-like 
conditions. 





Lilac Borer Control 


By Joun J. Karvovic, (Ill.) 


HE pest commonly found in exeavat- 

ing tunnels in French Lilaes is known 
as the Lilae borer. The borer also attacks 
Ash and Mountain Ash trees. The Lilac 
borer adult (a moth) usually lays her 
eggs in open wounds caused by mechan- 
ical injuries or improper pruning. In- 
juries should be painted over with a tree 
paint or compound to prevent egg laying 
by the adult, and all broken branches 
should be removed or pruned and _ pro- 
tected properly. A simple method of 
killing the borers in the wood is to pour 
in some carbon disulphide or kerosene 
and plug the openings with wax or clay. 
This is best done by injecting the liquid 
with an oil ean. A mixture of 1 pound 
of paradichlorobenzene and two quarts 
of cottonseed oil is an effective paint over 
burrows and wounds for killing the eggs 
and young. The PDB treatment evapo- 
rates in time and must be applied again. 




















Let’s Save It All 


By H. W. Hocupaum 


Chairman, Victory Garden Committee 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


AT what you ean, and can what 
you ean’t eat, is an old dictum that 
will be followed by millions of Vie- 
tory Gardeners this year. The food situa- 
tion and the point ration system are spur- 
ring our people not only to produce vege- 
tables, but to preserve them for future 
use, and the interest in home canning is 
greater than it has ever been before. 
Many, many city people without gardens, 
likewise, are planning to buy fruits on 
the open market and can them for home 
use, and are also planning to put up some 
vegetables, at least the easily canned 
tomatoes and tomato juice. There will 
also be much drying of home vegetables 
and fruits over the kitchen stove, in the 
oven, in the sun, or by means of special 
devices. Facts about salting and brining 
vegetables are being sought by many, and 
it appears that the kraut keg and pickle 
jar will come into their own again. 
Suburban and small town Victory Gar- 
deners will build outdoor storage pits or 
fit cool cellars for storing root crops, 
cabbage and apples. Communities for- 
tunate enough to have freezer lockers 
will find them filled to capacity with pro- 
duce from garden and orchard. 
Community and group canning and 


possibly drying will also play a great 
part in food saving this year. Indeed 


every community where good, fresh vege- 
tables and fruits are available, either 
home grown or from commercial sources 
at reasonable prices, should look into the 
opportunities for organizing a com- 
munity food preservation center. 

This will be a great home-produced 
food supply year, as it should be. We 
‘cannot afford to allow one bit of food 
to go to waste. We must save it all, 
knowing that huge supplies are needed by 
our armed forces, our allies and our own 
civilian population. All of the Victory 
Garden crops, all of the produce of home 
orchard, vineyard or berry patch must 
be saved, 


Will We Have Jars and Covers Enough? 


HE War Production Board says 

“ves.” Arrangements are being made 
for the manufacture of 36,000,000 gross 
of jar seals and caps of the various types 
needed. Included are caps for the glass 
jars in which we now get so much of 
our coffee. Householders are urged to 
save these coffee jars and other food 
jars that ean be fitted with air tight lids, 
and to bring every Mason jar into use. 
Cellars and attics should be searched for 


The A. B. 


Administration 


Wagners in Tennessee canned most of their 
home food supply from home raised foods. 
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Here Mrs. 





Wagner looks over part of her supply of canned produce 


jars and they should be used by the 
family or given to some family who will 
fill them with fruits and vegetables this 
summer. Some communities will plan 
to have jar collecting campaigns and 
centers of distribution. Home eanners 
equipped to can vegetables in tin cans 
are promised that a sufficient supply will 
be available. 


How Do We Start? 


‘HE conservation and preservation of 

home produced vegetables rightly be- 
gins with the planning and planting of 
the garden. The kinds and quantities of 
vegetables wanted for winter use should 
be reckoned, and the garden planted aec- 
cordingly. Root crops may be stored in 
outdoor pits or in cool cellars. Late eab- 
bage may also be stored in this way or 
made into kraut. Vegetables to be canned 
or dried need to be planted in succes- 
sion, so that there will be several crops 
during the season to be picked when they 
are at their best, that is, when they are 
real young and tender. Many people wait 
too long or sow so much at one time 
that they cannot take care of the crop at 
just the right time and, of course, the 
vegetables then get tough. String beans 
are at their best when one-half or three- 
quarters grown; beets when one inch 
or so in diameter and the tops are still 
tender enough to use as greens. A few 
days extra growth may mean considerable 
loss of quality. The home gardener has 
every chance to get vegetables of the 
highest quality, and he should make the 
most of that. By planning and planting 
the garden to definitely produce crops for 
home preserving, by selecting varieties of 
vegetables of high quality, by picking 
these when they are at their best, we 
make some big steps toward producing 
satisfying home preserved food. 


The Pressure Cooker the Safest Way 


HE Department of Agriculture does 
not recommend canning any vege- 
tables except tomatoes unless the pressure 


eooker is used. This is because of the 
damage of botulinus and other spoilage 
bacteria that may result when vegetables 
are canned without being subjected to a 
high enough temperature to kill these 
germs. People who do not have a pres- 
sure cooker, or who cannot borrow one 
should ask their State extension service 
about other methods of food preserva- 
tion. Whatever method is used, much 
spoilage may be prevented, much disap- 
pointment avoided, and danger of food 
poisoning averted by following directions 
specifically, starting only with clean, fresh, 
high quality vegetables not long removed 
from garden or field. As a final caution, 
it is reeommended that home canned vege- 
tables be boiled for ten minutes before 
serving. 


Shall We Dry Vegetables and Fruits? 


OME drying methods have been im- 

proved during the last few years, 
and while the number of kinds of vege- 
tables which may be dried effectively and 
economically is limited, the product does 
afford variety. Fruits such as apples, 
peaches, pears and some plums also lend 
themselves well to drying. For suburban 
and farm homes where sunny weather 
prevails, sun drying is rather simple. All 
that is needed are screen or cheesecloth 
trays. Top of the stove driers consisting 
of wire screens supported on bricks are 
also used, while small quantities of vege- 
tables may be dried in shallow baking 
pans in an oven that is warm, not hot, 
with the door left open. All vegetables 
should be pre-cooked or steamed for a 
short time before they are dried. Steam- 
ing results in a product of better quality 
and one that retains more vitamins and 
minerals. Sweet corn, string beans, greens 
of various kinds are probably the vege- 
tables that are most commonly dried, 

In drying vegetables and fruits eare 
must be used not to get the heat so hot 
that the outside of the product becomes 
hard and the inner part “under done,” or 

(Continued on page 302) 





All About Victory Gardening 


VICTORY 
James H. Burdett. 


GARDEN MANUAL, by 


128 


Illus. pages. 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., Chicago. 
$1.75. 


The author of this book is Director of 
the National Garden Bureau and he has 
produced a simply written, clear home 
manual for the use of amateur Victory 
gardeners. Most phases of vegetable gar- 
dening are covered, including such sub- 
jects as location and layout, seed flats and 
coldframes, feeding, general practice, 
harvesting and storing. The most import- 
ant vegetables are described and special 
cultural instructions for each are given. 
The chapter on pests and diseases in- 
eludes a plate illustrating all the com- 
mon pests so that the beginner may recog- 
nize each if it enters his garden. 

Two tables are given, the first showing 
the number of family servings to be 
harvested from a stipulated number of 
feet of row, the harvest period from the 
first sowing, and suggested number of 
sowings. A second table gives days from 
planting to table use, number of feet of 
row to be planted to produce four por- 
tions, length of harvest period from one 
sowing, and vitamin analysis of each 
vegetable. 

A short closing chapter on storage is 
also illustrated by drawings which show 
the various methods of keeping root crops 
through the winter. 

One of the outstanding features of this 
little book is its attractive photographie 
illustrations. These really manage to 
make vegetable growing appealing and 
exciting. Several are in natural color. 


INSECT INVADERS by Anthony Stan- 
den, Illus. 228 pages. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston. $3.50. 


This book is described as “A report on 
a war which we wage in our backyards 
and on our frontiers—a war without 
quarter and one which we can lose.” It 
is a work of wider scope than the usual 
book on garden pests, written by a man 
whose life work has been the destruction 
of harmful insects the world over by 
chemical insecticides. His work has taken 
him from the United States to England 
and from Spain to Brazil where he was 
bent on the control of citrus fruit tree 
seales through fumigation. He is now in 
this country where he has been with the 
New Hampshire Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Because Mr. Standen is_ thoroughly 
conversant with great insect invasions 
like those of the Mediterranean fruit fly, 
the Anopheles gambiae (an African 
mosquito which spreads a_ particularly 
virulent form of malaria), the Gypsy 
moth, the boll weevil, the Japanese beetle, 
the Mexican bean beetle, ete., the reader 
begins to feel, as he turns the pages, a 
growing confidence in what can be done 
to eradicate his own particular loeal 
pests. This is because the factual records 
of what has already been done to combat 
and eradicate these invaders is so spee- 
tacular as to seem almost superhuman in 
the eyes of the layman. 

The chapters on the accidental impor-+ 
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By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


tation of injurious insects to this eoun- 
try and on methods of preventing such 
importation are especially constructive. 
Control of insects by use of chemicals, 
by mechanical means such as covering 
crops, and by means of the introduction 
or increase of natural enemies gives the 
key to a future which we hope may be 
comparatively free of harmful insect 
enemies. In this connection Mr. Standen 
emphasizes the importance of plant quar- 
antines and their enforcement. 

In the opening chapters we learn of 
the physiology of insects, their nature, 
and means of reproduction. Throughout 
the book appear a profusion of fine 
photographie reproductions. 


The Twenty-eighth Rose Annual 


THE AMERICAN ROSE ANNUAL, 
1943, Edited by J. Horace McFarland. 
Illus, 238 pages. The American Rose 
Society, Harrisburg, Pa. $3.50 with 
membership. 


This, the 28th American Rose Annual 
to be edited by Doctor MeFarland, is the 
last to appear under his personal super- 
vision. He is relinquishing a _ beloved 
task to younger hands. On one of the 
opening pages, the following letter ap- 
pears: 


February 6, 1943 
My dear McFarland: 


You and I are growing old. We have 
seen the years go by, and we look toward 
the sunset. Friends and associates have 
dropped away. Now you tell me you 
are to quit the editorship of the Rose 
Annual. I understand; but the roses 
will be as prime and fresh as ever. They 
will bloom in every returning spring, 
whatever may be the sorrows and sins 
of men. Every season will see the re- 
surrection. Always they will be young, 
and better will 


ones come. You have 
done your part to prepare the way. The 
roses will carry your life into the en- 
larging years. Your enthusiasms will 


grow as the roses grow. 
Cordially, thy friend, 


L. H. Bailey 


Thus one grand old man of horticul- 
ture writes to another. 

As he retires from this particular task, 
Dr. MeFarland has been honored with 
the Dean Hole Memorial Medal of the 
National Rose Society of England, insti- 
tuted in 1909 and granted twenty-two 
times but only once before to an Ameri- 
ean rosarian. 

The 1943 Annual includes articles by 
Richardson Wright on Harison of The 





Rose, the story of the originator of Hari- 
son’s Yellow and other fine old Roses; 
Old Roses of New England by Stephen 
F. Hamblin; Hardy Yellow Wild Roses 
by the same author; Where New Roses 
Are to Come From; and Easy Methods 
in Rose Hybridization by Perey H. 
Wright. 

As usual the Proof of the Pudding de- 
partment is of special interest. This is the 
seventeenth annual report on behavior 
of recent Roses in private testing gar- 
dens throughout the country. Anyone 
who is doubtful of the performance of a 
certain Rose in his particular locality 
need only study these experiences of 
others near him to learn whether or not 
that particular Rose is for him and his 
garden. 

The listing of New Roses of All the 
World shows short lists from war-torn 
Europe but a very considerable one from 
the United States where we are, perforce, 
learning that we can breed as well as 
grow fine Roses. 


Irresistible Vegetables 


VEGETABLE GARDENING IN 


COLOR. 150 pictures in full color. 
Daniel J. Foley. 225 pages. Mac- 
Millan Co., N.Y.C. $2.50. 


If you know “Garden Flowers in 
Color,” “Garden Bulbs in Color” or “Roses 
of the World ‘in Color,” then you have 
some idea of the appearance and content 
of “Vegetable Gardening in Color.” Its 
format is similar and the illustrations 
are exactly the same type as these others. 

After a few brief chapters on plan- 
ning, preparation of soil and seed sowing, 
the book is devoted to vegetables, herbs 
and berries alphabetically listed, de- 
scribed, with suggested culture, recom- 
mended varieties and pests. Each vege- 
table or fruit is illustrated in full color. 
Some, like the carrots for instance, are 
gorgeous in their orange perfection, but 
others, notably the head of broccoli 
which is titled “A head of broceoli ready 
for cutting,” is strangely pale. On the 
whole, however, the colors are luscious, 
the fruits showing up especially well, even 
to the bloom on the cultivated blueberries. 
Interesting line drawings are also seat- 
tered throughout the book for purposes 
of both decoration and information. 

Closing chapters on pests, tools, gar- 
den care and maintenance, winter storage 
and cooking hints, rounds out the volume 
well, giving the home vegetable gardener 
much of what he needs to “grow his own.” 

With food shortages, rationing of ean- 
ned goods and other wartime measures, 
all gardeners will probably grow vege- 
tables in 1943 and this book will enthuse 
the beginner like a whole shelf full of 
seed catalogues rolled into one. 


Guide to Food Preservation 


HOME CANNING FOR VICTORY. 
Compiled and edited by Anne Pierce. 
Illustrated. 106 pages. M. Barrows & 
Co., N.Y.C. $1.25. 


Anne Pierce is the assistant editor of 
the Good Housekeeping Bureau of Food, 
Sanitation and Health; founder and di- 
rector of the New York Herald-Tribune 




















Institute; and author of the book “Casual 
Meals.” She is well qualified for the job 
she has undertaken in compiling and edit- 
ing this book on canning for victory. 

She treats not only canning of acid 
fruits and of acid and non-acid vege- 
tables, but also meats and food mixtures. 
There is a section on dehydration of 
fruits and vegetables, one on preserving 
and one on pickling. An appendix gives 
processing tables, lists of equipment and 
other data of a similar sort including 
specifications for building a home de- 
hvdrator. 

Favorite recipes in the preserving and 
pickling chapters add zest to the exact 
information given on general procedure, 
and the anecdote of the farmer’s wife 
from Pennsylvania who knows all about 
home dehydrating and discusses it so 
ably, is a real gem. 

It seemed strange fo this reviewer 
that Anne Pierce does not suggest the 
simple expedient of a jelly thermometer 
in jelly making and preserving. After 
all cooking until the jelly “coats the 
spoon” and “sheets off” is pretty in- 
definite. Perhaps thermometers are out 
for the duration, but we hope not. An- 
other matter noted was the fact that 
among pressure cookers the really new 
super-type with a lid which fastens se- 
curely without screws or bands was not 
mentioned. Having used both, we know 
the advantages of the modern type. Here 
again, however, we ean’t buy new cookers 
for the present. But when the time 
comes, there’s a difference. 

One of the very valuable sections is 
that on the use of honey and corn syrup 
as sugar substitutes with equivalent quan- 
tities to be used in place of sugar by 
weight and measure. There are also re- 
cipes illustrating the use of these sub- 
stitutes. 


How to Balance the Diet 


TABLES OF FOOD VALUES by Alice 
V. Bradley. 224 pages. The Manual 
Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. $3.50. 


Those of you who have been studying 
relative food values during these war 
months have learned by now what a big 
subject it is and how confusing it can 
be. The author of this book, who is 
Associate Professor of Nutrition and 
Health Edueation at State College, Santa 
Barbara, Calif., has gathered this ma- 
terial into a single volume in an effort 
to make available authentic, inclusive 
and practical information on the food 
values of all common foods. 

The first two chapters deal with the 
components of the human diet and with 
diet calculations and menu _ planning. 
Then come the tables, in part one show- 
ing the food value of average servings 
of commonly used foods, together with 
many recipes. Part IL shows the food 
value of 100-gram portions instead of 
average servings. These tables are espec- 
ially planned for physicians, dietitians 
and diabetie patients, while Part I can 
be used by the house-wife or student 
who is interested in the food value con- 
tained in any common serving of a food. 
A bibliography and complete cross index 
close the volume, 








Plant for Permanence .. . 
, Allegheny Shadbush 


By 
BEN BLACKBURN 


HADBUSHES shave 

many names, Their 

scientifie name is 
Amelanchier, and apples 
and Mountain-ashes are 
close cousins. Masses of 
white flowers make these 
shrubs conspicuous in early 
spring in our eastern 
states, and furnish a never- 
failing indication that shad 
are making their seasonal 
run up swollen streams to 
spawn. While a few of 
these sturdy shrubs and 
small trees come from Eu- 
rope and Asia, most of the 
30-odd kinds are native to North 
America. 

The English name for Shadbushes 
is Service-berry, but even with our 
strangely diversified uses of the 
word, it seems a rather meaning- 
less name to apply to a flowering 
shrub. Juneberry is much more ap- 
propriate, for the plants produce 
masses of purple or blue-black ber- 
ries in early summer. In many sec- 
tions, notably in New England, 
these fruits are produced so lavish- 
ly that they are gathered for the 
very delicate and choice Juneberry 
jelly sold at roadside markets. 

One of the loveliest of this group 
is Allegheny Shadbush (Amelan- 
chier oblongifolia). Both names are 
accurate to a gratifying degree, and 
they may be used in arguments with 
the trying individuals who malign 
either common or scientific plant 
names, as the faney takes them. 
The natural range of this species 
extends northward along the moun- 
tainous backbone of the eastern 
states into northern New England, 
so that actually it does exceed the 
Allegheny country by a few hun- 
dred miles. 

Allegheny Shadbushes have a very 
interesting framework of smooth 
grey branches, and mature plants 
reach from 10 to 20 feet in height. 
The individual flowers are less than 
an inch across, but are borne lay- 
ishly in graceful clusters. The flow- 
ers open in March in the southern 
Appalachians, in April in New 
Jersey, in early May in New York 
and Massachusetts, with other areas 
spaced suitably in this orderly pro- 
gression. The fruits ripen quickly, 
and make one of the season’s earli- 
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est displays of beautifully colored 
berries, as they change from pink 
to blue and finally become a rich 
purple-black, dusted with a grey 
bloom. These color changes are 
completed in June in the North, 
and the sweet, juicy berries are 
ready for picking—if birds haven’t 
completed the job before the berry- 
pickers arrive on the scene. In 
autumn, the foliage colors hand- 
somely, in rich tones of purple-cast 
orange and peach, and the bushes 
can be identified among their wood- 
land associates by their distinctive 
brilliance. This display shows off 
very effectively against the Hem- 
locks and White Pines of upland 
hillsides. 

Shadbushes are ideal for shrub 
borders and boundary plantings, 
which are only domesticated forms 
of their favored fencerows and 
roadsides. Allegheny Shadbush is 
an admirable choice for a feature 
shrub at the corner of a house be- 
cause of its fine proportions and 
also because it usually grows half 
again as high as its breadth. In 
winter, its beautiful grey branches 
penciled with black make it a fasci- 
nating study from nearby windows, 
particularly against a snow-covered 
lawn. The attraction these shrubs 
hold for birds should also be kept in 
mind, and if the June breakfast 
menu is meagre, Juneberries can 
substitute for blueberries, while the 
supply lasts, 

Shadbushes can be used much as 
Flowering Dogwoods are in garden 
plantings, and they have the at- 
traction of producing their white 
blooms a month earlier. They are 

(Continued on page 292) 
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Photo by McFarland 

It’s not always necessary to design a special outdoor living-room 

to accommodate garden furniture. Any level lawn area, espcci- 

ally one bordered with flower beds and shrubbery as illustrated 
above, will amply serve the purpose 
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By L. W. RAMSEY 


F ever there was a’ time when the average home grounds 
should be turned into a haven of eScape with areas set aside 
for vegetables, fruits and particularly for various forms of 
outdoor enjoyment and recreation, it is right now! 

Few home owners realize the interesting opportunities inher- 
ent in each home plot, no matter how small. Now, faced with 
the need to conserve gas and tires, it is just simple logic to 
make the home grounds a place for outdoor activities for the 
whole family. 

Can you think of a more interesting way to entertain your 
friends than in an outdoor living-room furnished with comfort- 
able chairs and perhaps an outdoor fireplace, even if each guest 
must bring his own frankfurters? Or can you imagine any- 
thing more satisfying than reclining in a comfortable lounge 
chair in a secluded area in the garden where you ean relax and 
enjoy the beauties of nature uninterrupted by the confusion 
which exists in a world at war? Here you can compose yourself 
and store up energy to do your part to bring about a speedy 
victory. 

In planning a leisure garden on the home grounds, the first 
consideration is privacy and the second is livability. It is 
nature which helps us to achieve the first and most important 





Photo by McFarland 
A tree with low spreading branches affords an ideal spot fora paved area, Flagging should be set on a well-drained 
base of cinders or sand. The far wall above has been softened with climbing Roses trained on wire supports 
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consideration of the outdoor living-room. 
Living walls of trees, shrubs and flowers 
shut out unsightly views and surround 
our outdoor activities with a protective 
screen. Trees provide comforting shade. 
Soft, springy sod affords a carpet of 
green underneath our feet and if we wish 
more protection from the vagaries of 
nature, a terrace may be built of flag 
stones or slabs from an old cement walk. 
Flowers and berries introduce color, fra- 
granee and decoration, establishing a 
cheerful atmosphere so delightful. 

In planning a wall of green, we need 
not allow over four feet of width for an 
informal border of medium height, un- 
trimmed shrubs planted in a single row 
with here and there low growing trees 
or vertical types for aecents. If the 
plants are staggered, or arranged zigzag, 
we should allow up to seven feet. Where 
perennials are to be grown in front of 
shrubs, allow at least six or seven feet 
minimum for the combined shrub and 
perennial growth. The maximum width 
of the bed is naturally greatest at the 
corners of the outdoor room, and likewise 
at these points it is often desirable to 
have the greatest height. The higher the 
shrubs are to grow the wider the border 
should be, although borders may be 
widened as the plants develop. 

In garden rooms of limited area, it is 
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Photo by Paul Davis 
An enclosed fireplace lends privacy and protection from winds, and in addition 


provides an ideal setting for outdoor furniture chosen for durability and comfort 


impossible to achieve a very great degree 
of freedom in the shrubbery border—and 
for this reason the more formal and 
simple type of development will prove 
most suitable for the very smail area. A 
hedge, for instance, can be grown six feet | 
high and require only two feet in width, 
An untrimmed plant growing six feet 
high will often take up six feet of ground 
space. 
(Continued on next page) 


Families and friends will find greater 

use for an outdoor fireplace this year 

than ever before, now that we're all? 
finding our recreation at home 





Where a dense sereen is needed to a 
height of six feet or more, and only six 
inches or a foot of space is available, use 
a trellis or fencé support and cover it 
with vines. 

An interesting effect is secured in a 
border, six feet or more wide, by planting 
taller growing shrubs in the rear and low 
crowers in the front. This arrangement 
enables the use of more varieties and 
vives us “facers” for our larger shrubs. 
Perennials, however, are often used in 
front of shrubs to accomplish the same 
purpose, and in the outdoor room where 
the color and gayety of flowers is so wel- 
come, there may well be liberal provision 
for just such an arrangement. 

There are a few general rules for our 
euidanee in selecting shrubs for the in- 
formal wall of green in addition to the 
important one concerning ultimate height: 


1. Plant in masses. That is, in groups 
of three, five, or more of one varie- 
ty to obtain a unified effect instead 
of a spotty appearance. 


~ 


2. Use the coarser leaved and more 
vigorous growers in backgrounds 
and distant places. In the outdoor 
room many shrubs are intimately 
viewed in the foreground and these 
might better be the more refined 
varieties. 

3. Think of sequence of bloom. By 

choosing varieties carefully we can 

provide for flowers the entire sea- 
son through. 


4. Use showy-leaved varieties in lim- 
ited number only, if at all, and 
place them only where accent is 
needed. Remember, the function of 
the shrub is to contribute to the 
beauty of our garden room as a 
whole. 

5. Don’t overlook the ornamental value 
of fruits. Many shrubs have ber- 
ries which are more ornamental 


than their flowers, and the berries 
are appreciated by the birds. 


6. Consider each shrub for its habit. 
Is it upright or graceful, dense or 
open in growth? There is a prop- 
er place for each, 


While the modern nursery is a_ veri- 
table storehouse of plant materials, offer- 
ing an almost endless choice of suitable 
plants for the informal border, any nur- 
seryman will tell us that only a certain 
few varieties make the best hedges and 
these vary for different sections of the 
country; consequently, hedge plants need 
to be selected with considerable care to 
get just the right plant for our particular 
purpose. Fortunately there are no prior- 
ities on nursery stock and if you are 
willing to do much of the work yourself 
there is nothing to stand in the way of 
achieving the walls of green for your 
rooms out of doors. 

Just as privacy is our first considera- 
tion, livability is our second, and livabil- 
ity cannot be achieved unless the outdoor 
living-room is level. There may be ter- 
races from one level to the other but if 
you are to secure the maximum enjoy- 
ment from your outdoor room see that it 
is first made level with enough slope for 
drainage. Livability isn’t difficult to 
achieve if you first decide how you intend 
to use your room, the number of friends 
who might enjoy it with you, and thus 
the proper size of the area, 

Perhaps you wish to use it merely as 
an abiding place with a few chairs or 
bench for moments of relaxation, with a 
bird bath or other feature to add interest. 
Or perhaps you would like an area large 
enough to include an outdoor fireplace 
with pienie benches and a number of 
movable seats. Fresh flowers add the 
casual touch so needed in an area of 
this kind. Or, if you prefer, the terrace 
upon which your fireplace is built ean 
become a stage and the foreground left 


large enough for an audience of children. 
In fact, there are endless possibilities in 
planning the outdoor living-room, Even 
in wartime, attractive outdoor furniture 
is available at moderate prices and when 
selected with taste, can be counted on to 
add an additional note of color to the 
garden. 

But for our home grounds to be really 
complete, we should have ample room for 
outdoor play. Just as we use the rooms 
in the home for different purposes, so 
the rooms out-of-doors should be planned 
for different uses and if at all possible, 
the largest area set aside for outdoor 
games. A number of different games can 
be worked into the same space. Let us 
say that our recreation area is big enough 
for volley ball, paddle tennis and _ bad- 
minton. Then, of course, they can be 
played alternately on the same area with 
the equipment rearranged for each game. 
A volley ball court for play of five or 
more requires 60x30 feet while a_bad- 
minton court for doubles is but 20x44 feet. 
Or perhaps there is an oblong area avail- 
able suitable for horse shoe pitching or 
“barnyard golf.” This area can be set 
aside from the other portions of the 
grounds by a hedge. 

But the possibilities are endless. Shuf- 
fle board can be played on a smooth ce- 
ment driveway or sidewalk (as small as 
3x28 feet) over which the disks can be 
pushed. Then there is archery and cro- 
quet, the favorite game of days gone by 
and now popular again, lawn bowling, 
toss ball and many other games. And if 
you wish to improve your putting, a bent 
lawn will serve both for putting green 
and as an attractive lawn at the same 
time. 

With daylight saving time in force 
throughout the nation, there is ample 
time for all the things we would like to 
do in lawn and garden and there is no 
better time than now to begin getting the 
full enjoyment from our home grounds 
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Photo by McFarland 
The gardener who is handy with tools will make his own garden furniture, choosing a design that is ornamental without 
sacrificing comfort and serviceability, Wooden furniture of this type can be left out in all kinds of weather 
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HERE’S A PACKAGE FROM 


FAMOUS FOR IRIS FOR 15 YEARS 


BECAUSE PLANTS LIKE THESE CAN BE DEPENDED UPON 
TO GROW AND GIVE YOU FINEST BLOOMS WITHOUT 
HAVING TO WAIT TWO OR THREE SEASONS. 


Famous varieties such as GREAT LAKES, newest Dykes Medal winner, DAYBREAK, pictured above, 
ORMOHR, the sensational Wm. Mohr seedling, creamy tan OLD PARCHMENT, ARCTIC, AZTEC 
COPPER, BUCKSKIN, FAR WEST, FORTUNE, GRAND CANYON, KALINGA, MODISTE, PRINCE 
OF ORANGE, RED GLEAM, STAINED GLASS, TREASURE ISLAND and TOBACCO ROAD were 
introduced through our gardens. 


YOUR GARDEN will be made more beautiful and far more interesting if you add some modern irises. 
NOW is the time to plant them, so that they will have all summer and fall to become established. We 
are not publishing our usual comprehensive annual catalog, but a complete price list for this year ap- 
pears on the following two pages of this issue of Flower Grower. Take advantage of one or more 
of the special collections at reduced prices! Turn the page 


COOLEY’S GARDENS 

















Box F, SILVERTON, OREGON 
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AND THESE ARE 


ANNUAL $5 COLLECTION 


Your choice of 10 for $5.00 


Labeled and postpaid; one of a kind. In making up your 
selection, be sure to confine it to the groups as outlined. 


Any 3 from this group 
The Red Douglas 
Birchbark 
China Maid 
Ethiop Queen 


Louvois 
Modiste 
Radiant 


Any 4 from this group 
Frank Adams 
Satsuma 
Christabel 
Miss California 
Siegfried 
Lighthouse 


Tiffany 

Orloff 

Mohrson 
Midwest Gem 
Angelus 
Corinthe 

E. B. Williamson 


Any 3 from this group 
Brunhilde 
Sandalwood 
Golden Treasure 
Far West 
Mrs. Willard Jacques 
FREE! If you wish to assume the express charges, you may 
have the fine two-tone yellow, FAIR ELAINE without addi- 
tional cost; or AZTEC COPPER, if you prefer. 


x * * 
ANNUAL BARGAIN FOR 
BEGINNERS 


Any 10 for $2.00 


Your choice, one of a kind, labeled and postpaid. 
Aline Mary Geddes 
California Gold 
Dir. Pinelle 
Ethel Peckham 
Gloriole 
Golden Light 


Gudrun 


Junaluska 
Seadeep 
Glowport 
Treasure Island 


Naranja 

Noweta 

Rosy Wings 

Shah Jehan 

Sierra Blue 
Spokan 

The Black Douglas 
William Mohr 
Marco Polo 


Happy Days 
Imperial Blush 
Jean Cayeux 
Joycette 
FREE! If you pay express, you may have COPPER LUSTRE, 


JUNALUSKA and TREASURE, ISLAND free. Mention this 
if wanted. 


PRICES FOR 1943 


THE TEN-SPOT COLLECTION 
Any 10 for $10 


Your choice, any 10, one of a kind, labeled and postpaid. 


City of Lincoln 
Bo Peep 
Bermuda Sand Roseland 
Casque d'Or Buckskin 
Golden Majesty Sable 
Matula 
Matterhorn 
Spring Idyl 


Stained Glass 
Ormohr 


Snoqualmie 
Token 
Wabash 


FREE! If you assume express we will include the excellent 


new red iris, RED GLEAM. 


x *&* * 


ANOTHER BEGINNERS 
BARGAIN 


Any 10 for $2.75 
Your choice, one of a kind, labeled and postpaid. 


Amitola 

Anitra 
Avondale 
Cheerio 
Copper Lustre 
Destiny 


Itasca 
Junaluska 
Kalinga 

Narain 
Rebellion 
Sandalwood 
Shining Waters 
Snowking 


Marquita 
Golden Hind 


FREE! If you pay express, the deep yellow GOLDEN 
MAJESTY. 


~x~ * * 


NOVELTY COLLECTION 
Any 5 for $10 @ All 15 for $26 


One of a kind oniy. 


Alastor 
Arctic 
Aztec Copper 


May Day 

Old Parchment 
Prince of Orange 
Red Gleam 
Ming Yellow 
Great Lakes 
Flora Campbell 


Balmung 
Elsa Sass 
Florentine 
Icy Blue 
Fair Elaine 


NO FULL SIZE CATALOG THIS YEAR ... PLEASE ORDER DIRECTLY 
FROM THIS PAGE 


JUNE, 1943 


THE WORLD’ 


Alastor, very deep pink, hazel of 
Aline, one of the bluest of blue 
Amitola, dusty pink and ye 
Amigo, blue standards, deep jr 
Angelus, very late pink blend, 
Anitra, big domed light blue. 
Apricot, free flowering apricot 
Arctic, sensational creamy whit 
At Dawning, blend of pearly pir 
Aubanel, a shrimp-pink blend, y 
Avondale, unusual fuchsia red 
Aztec Copper, huge blend 


Bermuda Sand, a glorified Jeanffayeu 
Beverly, a new prolific floweringppink | 
Birchbark, pure white, greenish 
Berkeley Gold, very new deep 
Black Valor, deep blue-black, rm 


Blue Diamond, glistening brightijky bl: 
Blue Spire, giant light blue fromiCalife 


Bo Peep, sprightly creamy pink, 
Brown Boy, an improved Radian 
Brown Thrasher, new coppery t 
Brunhilde, uniform violet blue, bie t 
Buckskin, tall large flowered tag] 


Cc 





Calcutta, odd cocoa-brown se! 
California Gold, most popular H 
California Peach, new blend of ofach ¢ 
Capitola, bright reddish violet ff > 
Caroline Burr, beautiful greeni . 
Casque d'Or, old gold standandf Gla 
Carved Irovy, solid ivory self, ‘pf 
Cheero, most popular near red 
Charlotte Millet, peculiar shadefef 
Charm, late strawberry red, me 
China Maid, exceptional pink ofr 
Christabel, one of the very bes 

City of Lincoln, the very finest gfegat 
Claret Velvet, deep ruby of pigplike 
Copper Lustre, copper blend, folu 
Corinthe, deep purple, white beifc 
Coronet, unusual biege and a 


D 


Damerine, rich deep red, extra ffe cc 
Daybreak, truly an outstanding 
Deep Velvet, the very finest def 
Derrill Hart, extra large bronzy f§se-c 
Destiny, rich blackish purple, effe 
Directeur Pinelle, maroon purpl}pronz 


E 


E. B. Williamson, glowing coppagre 
Elizabeth Ann, 4-foot pink, ext 
Edward Lapham, said to be the 
Elmohr, new violet-toned Wm. 

Elsa Sass, delightful lemon-yellom, 
Eros, tall salmon pink, very pop 
Ethel Peckham, well known red 
Ethiop Queen, almost solid bledf.... 
Evelyn Pullar, winter blooming "mild ¢ 
Exclusive, light powder blue, 6 @ iris 


Fi 

; 
Fair Elaine, two-toned yellow, Mitic 
Far West, rare blend of sa!mot—ind p 
Fiesta, tints of orange and apnq™ ta 
Flora Campbell, striking russe c 
Florentine, speckled plicata of 4 and 
Fortune, a new red-old-gold oi Meet 
Frank Adams, bicolor of rosy %™ soft 
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Garden Magic, unsurpassed ruby red, late........... 1.00 
Glen Ellyn, old ivory washed with brown.............. 2.50 
Gloriole, sparkling frosty blue..................0005. 30 
Glowport, deep wine red, fall bloomer.............. 50 
Golden Fleece, bright canary yellow and gold......... 15.00 
Golden Hind, deepest and richest pure yellow.........  .35 
Golden Light, free flowering cinnamon-gold......... .25 
Golden Madonna, big ruffled creamy’ yellow. . 3.00 
Golden Majesty, solid yellow, runner-up for Dykes. . 1.50 
Golden Spike, new solid yellow, extra fine........... 10.00 
Golden Treasure, brilliant cream-orange.............. .50 
Good Cheer, orange yellow and striped brown....... 50 
Grand Canyon, blend of coppery plum and bronze.... 4.00 
Great Lakes, Dykes Medal, 1942, a great blue. . 1.75 
Gudrun, huge cream white, golden center viens oe 
Gypsy Barron, a brand new and different plicata..... 15.00 
H 
Happy Days, largest of all yellows, early............. 30 
l 
Icy Blue, just a shade bluer than white, fine.......... 3.00 
Indian Hills, lively shade of brilliant violet............ 40 
Idanha, new bi-color of apricot and lilac pink...... 4.00 


Imperial Blush, lilac pink self, tall and fine............  .25 


Incognito, swarthy deep violet black, tall............. 1.00 
Itasca, rich amethyst, small rhizomes.......... acne sae 
Iris City, amethyst purple, very tall.................. 75 
J 
Jasmania, big banana yellow......... Ssouces, ae 
Jean Cayeux, pale coffee tan, always po ypular. ere »» «25 
Joycette, very late maroon red.. riéene 2a 
Junaluska, a wonderful iris, bright copper ‘red........ 40 
K 
Kalinga, solid cream, good grower, free bloomer...... 35 
Khorasan, blend of henna and old gold.............. .50 
L 
Late Sun, surprisingly fine yellow............ 3.00 
Lancaster, copper pink, very broad falls............. 7.50 
Lady Naomi, in our opinion the best plicata.......... 10.00 
Lighthouse, bright rose and yellow blend..... bag .60 
Louvois, velvety brown in two shades, gorgeous..... 1.00 
M 
Marco Polo, excellent red, similar to Cheerio........ .25 
Marquita, ivory yellow, falls veined maroon........... 4 
Mary Geddes, salmon-orange effect, very good....... .25 
Matula, brilliant rose, orange and buff............... 1.50 
Matterhorn, purest white, large and tall............. 1.50 
May Day, large apricot-salmon...................4.. 2.50 
Mary E. Nicholls, ivory white and gold............... 2.00 
Marinella, new French yellow-crimson................ 2.00 
Meldoric, a well known velvety purple................ 25 


Melitza, pale flesh colored, real novelty............. 
Midwest Gem, apricot yellow flushed pink............  .75 


Ming Yellow, marvelous yellow without a fault........ 2.00 
Miss California, very tall lilac pink.... sch eckrl sikyace . a 
Missouri Night, inky purple overlaid brown........... 1.00 
Missouri, famous blue Dykes Medal winner..... iw ccig, | ee 
Mme. Louis Aureau, rose toned early plicata.......... .60 
Modiste, uniform pale mauve, a distinct iris.......... 1.00 
Mohrson, large deep violet Wm. Mohr seedling....... .60 
Monadnock, large rose red, very late................ 1.00 
Morocco Rose, an excellent near pink, scarce.......... 1.50 
Mrs. Willard Jacques, buffy apricot pink............. 50 
Mt. Washington, giant white, flaring falls............. 1.50 
Mulberry Rose, well named excellent new iris......... 12.00 
N 
Maran, Gry HULO INDIGO Hie... . oo. os ccc c seesaw 35 
Naranja, pronounced orange effect..........+....... 30 


Noontide, late large yellow, very tall.............0... 1.00 
Noweta, ruffled creamy pink, very pink effect......... .25 
Nylon, soft golden tan, a new one............ceeeeee 2.50 
.@) 
Old Parchment, ivory suffused tan, big flower......... 2.50 
Ormaco, purplish bronze, new Ormohr seedling....... 12.00 
Ormohr, huge seedling of Wm. Mohr...............- 1.50 
Orloff, sanded plicata, cinnamon and cream.......... 75 
Ozone, rosy lavender with copper center............. 35 
p 
Patricia, ruffled pure white, medium size............. 1.00 
Pailaisse, supposed to be an improved Marquita....... 1.00 


Piute, very red for an iris, a fine flower.............. .50 


Pink Ruffles, like Noweta but entirely pink............. 3.00 
Prairie Sunset, well named and truly striking........... 5.00 
Prince of Orange, deep orange yellow self........... 3.00 
R 
Radiant, golden bronze and copper red... 1.00 
Rebellion, dark blood red to maroon. ad techies 40 
Red Gleam, our choice as the finest red iris........... 3.00 
Rhapsody, violet purple to brown, extra late........... 1.25 
Red Valor, rich dark red with broad falls............ 6.00 
Red Radiance, prolific flowering deep red............ 25 


Rosario, old rose shaded yellow eer 


Roseland, pink and red effect, huae blooms........ 1.50 
Rosy Wings, blend of rose and copper............... 30 
Royal Coach, very yellow plicata ipa 
Ruth Pollock, a newer more yellow Tiffany............ 5.00 
S 
Sable, a magnificent blue-black iris 1.50 
Salar, creamy flesh, overlaid salmon...............08. 5.00 
Sandalwood, fawn-brown blend, salmon effect........ 40 
Sandia, smoky pink blend. es ee 
Satsuma, pale brown-pink or - biege, huge bloom....... 75 
Seadeep, immense blue bi-color, very early... Pekiea ae 
Seduction, clean cut pink plicata...............e0e00. 40 
Setting Sun, tawny copper red..............ceeeeees 1.00 
Shah Jehan, multi-colored oriental blend............. 25 
Shining Waters, flaring sky blue, very tall............. 35 
Siegfried, creamy yellow stitched brown...........06. .60 
Sierra Blue, stately clear blue, extra tall.............. .30 
Sierra Snow, excellent cool white, flaring............. 1.50 
Sioux City, light heliotrope flushed pink.............. 1.50 
Smolder, rich but sombre blackish purple. ee 
Snoqualmie, an early deep cream, very large.......... 1.00 
Snow Flurry, most outstanding ruffled white........... 6.00 
Southern Pacific, a new giant clear blue.. 10.0C 


Snowking, bold white with yellow veins............... 35 


Spokan, rich chestnut and golden brown............. 25 
Spring Idyl, milk white shading to orchid............ 1.50 
Spun Gold, probably the best yellow to date.......... 10.00 
Stained Glass, copper-red self, glowing.............. 1.25 
Stella Polaris, tall and large cream white 5.00 
Storm King, quite likely the best dark iris... 12.50 
T 
The Black Douglas, velvety and very dark........... 25 
The Red Douglas, plush-like wine red, huge 1.00 
Three Sisters, white standards, red sai 10.00 
The Darb, gold and crimson bicolc 2.00 
Titian Lady, white with red-gold sae. 7.50 
Tiffany, most popular plicata, extra fine.............. 75 
Tobacco Road, 1942 introduction, brown self.......... 17.50 
Token, standards rosy old gold, falls russet........... 1.00 
Treasure Island, uniform yellow, big flower........... .50 
V 
Velvet King, first class deep red, gold beard......... 2.50 
Violet Symphony, light purple self, a winner.......... 7.50 
WwW 
Wabash, white standards, royal purple falls........... 1.00 
Wm. Mohr, the favorite hybrid iris ($2 per 12)........ 25 
Waverlyy brilliant early large blue............- 2.200. 1.00 
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HE glorious blue Lily-of-the-Nile, 

or Agapanthus, is easy to grow, 

has no inseet enemies, and lasts 
for years without repotting. And with 
i little care in handling the plants can 
ve grown easily from seed, either sown 
inside the greenhouse or in an outside 
bed. 

The flowers of the taller plants rise 
three feet above the foliage. The um- 
bels of the handsome trumpet-like flow- 
ers spread and split into starry form. 
The petals are heavy and waxy; the 
color on opening is deepest indigo or 
amethyst, changing with age into lighter 
tones of sky-blue. The stalks make 
splendid cut flowers. The plants con- 
tinue in bloom for a month or even 
longer. 

The first bloom on the Agapanthus 
we raised from seed showed only a few 
flowers, not more than 10 to 15, but as 
the plants increased in size, so also did 
the showy blossoms. A specimen plant 
in our collection produced an umbel on 
a 4-foot stem that opened more than 160 
individual florets. 

Even when not in bloom Agapanthus 
is ornamental with its masses of wide, 
amaryllis-like foliage, which remains 
green all summer long. 

How to sow seeds. Aga- 
panthus is grown readily 
from seed, which ean be 
sown anytime of the year. 
Early in the spring it is 
necessary to sow the seed 
in a box or pot and give it 
a warm sunny _loeation. 
Later when danger of 
frost is over the seed may 
be sown outside. As the 
seed is very fragile, some- 
what like that of the 
Amaryllis, the outside bed 
should be protected from 
heavy rains. Use a. slat 
rack over which cheese 
cloth has been stretched to 
insure a protecting cover 
from the sun and heavy 
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Seeds from which 
the —_Lily-of-the-Nile 
above was grown 


were sown in_ the 

roasting pan filled 

with seedlings at 
right 


posed of peat moss, garden loam and 
sand. Wood mold, if obtainable, will take 
the place of peat. Smooth the soil evenly, 
then wet and seatter the seed. Now sift in 
just enough soil to cover seed and press 
with a smooth board. Use a bulb spray 
to keep soil moistened. 

When the seedlings break through 
the soil in the seed pans, sift in a little 
more soil to which has been added a 
complete balanced fertilizer. A teaspoon- 
ful to a quart of soil is about the right 
proportions to use. 

How to care for growing plants. When 
Agapanthus has reached- blooming size 
it has been shifted four times—from 2, 
3, 4 and 6-ineh pots. It takes three years 
from seed planting to grow them to 
blooming size. They will bloom in 6-inch 
pots, but will make a much better show- 
ing if two plants are placed in a 12-inch 
pot, or three plants may be used in a 
cedar tub. We have been using tubs in 
which salt fish are packed and they 
make a wonderful showing so planted 
and used as summer accent spécimens. 








The Blue Lily-of-the-Nile 


By FRED C. HUBBARD, (Va.) 





trown in pots or tubs during the 
summer months, the containers will have 
to be moved to a light, frost-proof stor- 
age place when the nights become cool 
in late autumn, although a light frost 
seems to do them little harm. However, 
they should be removed to a safe storage 
place before real freezing weather sets 
in. In the South, however, where the 
winters are mild, it winters well out-of- 
doors. 

Inside in winter the Agapanthus 
makes little growth and usually loses 
some of its larger leaves. 

Like Calla Lilies, Agapanthus needs 
plenty of water during the growing 
season—an amount that might be con- 
sidered in excess with other plants. 
When repotting, a liberal supply of 
broken pottery or cinders should be 
placed in the bottom of the containers. 

When the permanent planting has 
been made—placing the plants in a 12- 
inch pot or tub—Agapanthus will grow 
and bloom year after year, requiring 
little or no attention. At blooming time 
an application of liquad 
manure will prove bene- 
ficial, and in the spring 
when the plants are 
brought outside a teaspoon 
of well balanced fertilizer, 
once a month, will give 
them a grand start. Feed 
also when flowers show. 

Three varieties. In addi- 
tion to the blue Agapan- 
thus mentioned, there is a 
spectacular white variety 
which is not listed in eata- 
logues but easily grown 
from seed, and also a 
dwarf and earlier flower- 
ing type with fine flowers 
on an 18-inch stem. This 
dwarf variety is hardy as 
far north as Philadelphia 








rain. When the young seedlings are transplanted into individual pots, they make jf muleched with 6 inches 


The soil we use is com- 
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rapid growth. The plants shown are about one year old 


of leaves or straw. 
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Cultural Tips for the Flower Garden 


the tops of Tulips, Daffodils or 

other early spring flowering bulbs as 
long as the foliage remains green. That 
foliage is manufacturing food which is 
stored in the bulb for next year’s flower 
production and growth. Experiments 
have repeatedly shown that too early re- 
moval of the leaves greatly reduces the 
size of the new bulb. However, the de- 
veloping seed pods should be removed, 
since their presence also decreases bulb 
growth. 

Ordinarily it is a good plan to dig 
bulbs every second or third year, or when 
they become too thick and the blooms are 
not up to quality. This should be done 
before the tops have entirely disappeared 
so that one ean still tell where they are. 

The bulbs should be dug with care so 
that none are bruised or injured. A 
spading fork is a good tool. Shake as 
much of the soil from the clumps as 
possible, remove the tops and spread the 
partially cleaned bulbs 
thinly to dry for a few 


’ ‘HERE is no hurry about removing 


\ Slowing 


Ideas for June 





Pools are now warm enough so that tropical Water- 


lilies may be planted. There is still time to plant 


By R. C. ALLEN, Cornell University 


Mulching flower beds with peat moss, 
lawn clippings, or similar materials is 
advantageous. Such a mulch should be 
applied as a layer from 1 to 2 inches 
thick over the surface of the soil. It 
helps to keep down weeds, conserves 
moisture and in general, improves the 
growth. If peat moss is used, which is 
the best looking mulch material for the 
flower garden, it should be moistened 
first and applied wet. It goes farther, 
is easier to put on the beds and tends to 
stay in place better than if applied dry. 

Watering during dry periods helps to 
keep the garden looking well. The im- 
portance of doing the job thoroughly can 
not be over-emphasized. Unless the soil 
can be wet to a depth of 5 inches, it is 
better not to water at all. 

Removing seed pods and dead flowers 
is another way to keep the garden at- 
tractive during the summer. Many plants 


hardy Waterlilies and also other aquatic plants 


will continue to bloom much longer if this 
is conscientiously done. Also, pruning 
out some of the excess growth keeps the 
borders in better condition. 

taking is necessary for the taller 
growing plants such as Delphinium. If 
done early, the stakes will not show at 
blooming time and the plant will take 
on a more normal habit of growth. Be 
sure the stakes are large enough and 
driven into the ground sufficiently to 
hold up the plant. Soft twine or moist 
raffia is best since it does not cut into 
the stems. Try to have the stakes more 
or less in back of the plants so they do 
not show. Keep the plants tied to the 
stakes as they grow without distorting 
the natural habit unduly. 


Shrubs that have finished blooming 
should be pruned. Usually about half 
of the old wood may be removed close 
to the ground. This keeps the plants 
renovated and vigorous. Try to keep the 
plant in the desired shape and preserve 
its natural form. It is not a good prac- 
tice to merely cut off the tops of such 

graceful shrubs as Bridal 
Wreath with hedge shears 





days in a cool dry place. 
Leaving them in the hot 
sunshine may injure the 
developing flower bud and 
cause it to blast. Within 





a week or two the bulbs 
will be dry eneugh to 
clean. Remove any soil, 
separate the clumps, but 
try not to break the bulb 
coat itself. Sort out the 
large bulbs to be replanted 
in the garden in the fall. 
The small bulbs may be 
planted in nursery beds to 
grow to flowering size. All 
bulbs should be stored in 
a cool dark place until 
planting time in October. 


Vacant spots in peren- 
nial borders may yet be 
planted with quick ma- 
turing annuals. Such kinds 
as Sweet Alyssum, annual 
Baby’s Breath, Shirley 
Poppies, dwarf Marigolds 
and Cosmos may be used 
with certainty of produc- 
ing flowers in the late 
summer and fall. 








because it destroys the 
natural beauty of the 
plant. 


Pinching Chrysanthe- 
mums, Michaelmus Daisies 
and other late blooming 
perennials is worthwhile 
to insure dwarf, sturdy 
plants and prolifie bloom. 
By ‘‘pinchin’’ is meant 
the removal of the grow- 
ing tip of each stem to 
foree it to branch. 


Visit as many private, 
public and nursery gar- 
dens as you can. It’s the 
best way to select new 
varieties for your own 
garden. Roses, Iris, 
Peonies, shrubs and many 
perennials and annuals 
bloom during June. Ac- 
tually seeing them in 
flower is the best way to 
tell whether or not you 
will want them yourself. 
When it is time to plant, 
it will be too late to see 
them in bloom and you’ll 
have to rely on catalogues. 
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June in the Fruit Garden 


* By GEORGE L. SLATE . 


New York State Agricultural Experiment Station 


N June the diseases and insects that 
trouble grapes become active and may 
cause considerable injury to the foli- 
age and fruit unless vigorous control 
measures are applied. Downy and pow- 
dery mildew and black rot are the prin- 
cipal fungus enemies of the grape, while 
the grape berry moth and the leafhopper 
are the chief insect pests. The first spray 
is applied as the third leaf is unfolding, 
using Bordeaux mixture 4-4-100 plus 4 
ounce of arsenate of lead per gallon, with 
a teaspoonfu! of summer oil emulsion for 
a spreader. The home gardener will find 
the prepared Bordeaux sprays more con- 
venient than the homemade article, al- 
though the latter is somewhat more effec- 
tive. The same spray should be applied 
again just before blossoming and again 
after blossoming. Two weeks after bloom 
the same materials, plus a teaspoonful of 
nicotine sulphate to control leafhopper, 
are applied. This spray should be ap- 
plied to the underside of the foliage and 
a thorough job must be done as it is nee- 
essary to hit the leafhoppers to kill them. 
Currants and gooseberries should re- 
ceive a Bordeaux spray when the fruits 
are half grown to control leafspot which 
often partially defoliates the plants and 
weakens them somewhat. 


Caring for raspberries. Wilting tips 
of raspberry shoots should be eut off and 
burned. These have been girdled by an 
insect which has laid an that will 
eventually become a borer and ruin the 
“ene. 

The new shoots of black and purple 
raspberries as well as those of the black- 
berries are growing rapidly and unless 
they are checked will produce long sprawl- 
ing canes that are difficult to manage. As 
the tips of the black raspberry shoots 
reach a height of 18 to 24 inches they are 
pinched off. By checking the growth at 
the tips the lateral buds are forced into 
growth, thus producing sturdy compact, 
self-supporting plants. The new shoots 
of the purple raspberries are pinched off 
at 24 to 30 inches and blackberry shoots 
6 inches higher. The pinching should be 
done as soon as the desired height is 
reached or much new growth will be 
wasted. Once a week will be often enough 
to attend to this job. The new shoots of 
red raspberries should not be checked as 
the resulting branehes will be rather weak 
and may be more susceptible to winter 
killing. 


» Yr 
egg 


Strawberry pointers. In the new 
strawberry bed keep the hoe going to 
eliminate weeds and provide a loose mel- 
low soil in which the runner plants may 
root. To stimulate rapid rooting of the 
runner plants push them into the soil 
lightly or place a stone on them. The 
early rooted runners will produce the 
most fruit next year. 

Strawberries are shallow rooted plants 
with most of the roots in the top 3 or 4 


9Q9 


inches of soil. Consequently they are very 
susceptible to injury from drought. At 
the first sign of drought and before the 
foliage shows signs of wilting the straw- 
berry bed should be watered. To prop- 
erly water a strawberry bed enough water 
should be applied about once a week to 
thoroughly wet the soil to a depth of 5 
or 6 inches. Irrigation is most efficient 
when the strawberry bed is well-mulched. 
In an unmulched bed much water will be 
lost by rapid evaporation from the soil. 
Porous canvas hose which is available 
from horticultural supply houses is an 
excellent method of applying water in the 
home garden. Care should be taken not to 
overwater, or the berries will be watery 
and lacking in flavor. 


Quick freezing strawberries. The rapid 
increase in locker plants for the quick 
freezing and storage of farm products 
makes it possible for many home gar- 
deners now to have frozen strawberries 
during the months when they are not 
available from the garden. Strawberries 
are one of the best fruits for freezing and 
those who have access to a locker plant 
should plan to freeze a generous supply 
of this delicious fruit. 

Fully ripe, firm, hulled berries are pre- 
pared for freezing by washing them in 
cold water and then slicing them into 
slices } inch thick, or by chopping them 
into pieces not larger than quarter ber- 
ries. The sliced berries are then thor- 
oughly mixed with sugar at the rate of 





Photo by F. G. Mundinger 
When tips of raspberry canes and new grape 
shoots wilt like this, it’s the work of the cane 
borer. Snip below the injury and destroy 


1 pound of sugar to 4 pounds of berries 
after which they are packed in paraffined 
‘artons and promptly removed to ‘the 
freezer. Whole strawberries may be 
frozen with sugar or syrup, but the sliced 
product is superior in flavor. 

Varieties vary considerably in the qual- 
ity of the frozen product made from 
them. The best varieties for freezing are 
Julymorn, Marshall, Redheart, Burgundy 
and Vanrouge. Culver, Catskill, Dunlop, 
Blakemore and Chesapeake are satisfac- 
tory. Other varieties will make a fair 
product with which one will be satisfied 
if not able to compare it with the varieties 
best adapted to freezing preservation. 


a 





Plant for Permanence 


(Continued from page 283) 

ideal companions for Mountain-laurels, 
Azaleas, Andromedas, and Rhododen- 
drons, especially as they furnish shade 
for these broadleaved evergreens. Polyan- 
tha Primroses, Epimediums and Peri- 
winkles are fine for massing underneath 
Shadbushes, and with even better claim 
to this position are all their associates in 
the woodland flower fraternity—Hepat- 
icas, Golden-seal, Dogtooth and real Vio- 
lets, Rue-anemones, Trilliums, Wild-gin- 
gers, Lycopodiums, Partridge-berries, and 
many others. 

These shrubs have no serious disease or 
insect enemies. The various insects that 
prey on the foliage of their relatives in 
the Rose Family may cause damage some 
summers, but these pests can be routed by 
the usual sprays, 

April is the best month for transplant- 
ing, and specimens of any size should 
be moved with all the soil possible on 
their roots. Balling and burlapping is the 
nursery rule, and this permits more lati- 
tude in time of transplanting when the 
work is done by expert plantsmen. The 
plants grow best in acid soil, and the 
best specimens are developed in open ex- 
posures, though they grow well in light 
shade and subsist even in rather heavy 
shade. 


A New Everlasting 
By Naomi InGALts, (Vt.) 


Q you like everlastings? Here is a 

newcomer to join the parade of 
flowers for the bouquet destined for the 
winter vase. It is Othake, more commonly 
called Rosy Wings, a beautiful, branching 
annual, which grows from one and one- 
half to two feet tall. Its leaves are nar- 
row and somewhat silvery, and the flowers 
are about an inch in width, in clusters. 
Zach flower has a very double center sur- 
rounded by petals in wing-like form, all 
of a pleasing rose color. 

Othake should be sown where it is to 
stand. It will grow in almost any kind of 
soil, and blooms from June till October. 
It is good for cutting, as well as dried for 
winter decoration, and it is also good used 
as a border plant. Othake is also known 
as Polypteris. 
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Most vegetables come up too thickly in the 
should, therefore, be thinned before the plants 


so that the seedlings may develop properly 
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June Vegetable Garden Pointers 


By PAUL W. 


DEMPSEY 


Author of “Grow Your Own Vegetables” 


UNE is the critical month in your 

vegetable garden. Keep ahead of 

the weeds. When the weather warms 
up, weeds and vegetables will grow 
faster and it is important to keep a 
watehful eye on things. 

Get a weeding tool that does the job 
well and that feels just about right in 
your hands. Nothing is more tiring than 
trying to cultivate with a tool that is 
too heavy or too light, too large or too 
small, or awkward to handle. Practically 
every old timer has a pet tool that is 
used for almost every garden operation. 
As far as I am coneerned, a round 
topped onion hoe is about the only tool 
I need from spring to fall. With it I 
break up lumpy soil, make furrows for 
small and large seeds, holes for plants, 
cultivate, hill the potatoes, and I even 
find it the handiest tool for digging 
potatoes. J] paint the whole hoe dark 
green and leave it in the garden from 
spring to fall. I have had this hoe for 
seven years and it looks 200d for seven 
more. My soil is fairly good sandy loam, 
so a light tool is satisfactory. 

Cultivate the garden before weeds are 
a half inch high and you will save your- 
self a lot of work. An hour’s work 


when the weeds are small will accom- 
plish more than a day’s work when they 
are large. Nature not wait for a 
“convenient” time, so get the job done 
when it should be done, and you’ll be 
thankful. Cultivate just as shallow as 
possible. In damp weather it will save 
a lot of trouble if you rake off the weeds 
right after cultivating and put them on 
the compost pile. Give each plant a 
chance. 

In order to make normal growth, each 
individual plant needs living space. 
Crowding makes a plant spindly, and a 
spindly plant will not produce a satis- 
factory crop. Just how much room a 
plant requires is not easy to judge; ex- 
perience in your own garden and under 
your own conditions will alone enable 
you to determine how much space to 
allow plants. 

When we first set plants out or thin 
the little seedlings, the recommended dis- 
tances seem too great and the beginner 
is tempted to leave plants closer. This is 


does 


where the gardener must eall on his 
imagination for help; when thinning 


beets he should be able to see full-grown 
beets growing in the row. If this can be 
done few gardens will have head lettuce 


Tomatoes may be supported with wire. 


The above frames, made 
inches high, 
tomatoes 





Plants trained to one stem are 


Plants B and C are trained to 2 and 3 stems 


clean 





plants 4 inches apart or cabbage plants 
6 inches apart. A successful garden is 
the result of the use of a good imagina- 
tion tempered with common sense. 

In order to obtain an even stand of 
many crops it has long been the custom 
to sow several times more than 
absolutely necessary. Then as soon as 
the seedlings are large enough to thin 
out, most of them are pulled up and east 
aside. Many beginners think sueh a pro- 
cedure is a terrible waste and either 
attempt to save the thinned out plants 
by setting them in some other part of 
the garden or refuse to thin out the 
plants as they should, hoping that some- 
how all the plants will grow. It is 
comparatively easy to transplant seed- 
lings in the cool, damp weather of early 
spring, but almost impossible to do so 
in hot, dry weather, especially when 
there is little or no soil left on the roots, 
which is usually the of thinned 
seedlings. Then, of course, if several 
plants are left to grow where there is 
only room for one, none will be normal. 

Therefore this matter of thinning 
many plants in the vegetable garden is 
an important one. The operation should 
be done on time, before the little plants 


seed 


case 


have grown too spindly; it should be 
done carefully, the plants being re- 


moved so as not to injure those that are 
left; and it should be done properly, 
sufficient space being left between the 
plants to permit normal growth. Recom- 
mended spacing will be found in most 


(Continued on page 303) 
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Photos by Walter Beebe Wilder 


This remarkably fine specimen of the Climb- 

ing Hydrangea is growing in the garden of 

the late Colonel Spingarn in New York State. 
A close-up of a flower cluster is at right 





—Little Items of Lively Interest 


The Climbing Hydrangea 


By WALTER BEEBE WILDER, (N. Y.) 


\) THEN a friend told me of a 
Climbing Hydrangea I was skep- 
tical, in fact I had the uneasy 
feeling that my leg was being pulled. 
It was only because I had once seen a 
sort of Jack-in-the-Pulpit nine feet high 
(Amorphophallus titanum) and a perfect 
Daffodil no taller than an ineh (Narcis- 
sus minimus) that I refrained from 
laughing at the idea of a Climbing Hy- 
drangea, After all, almost anything can 


happen in the horticultural world and it 
seemed better to keep quiet. 





Growing Healthy Perennial Phlox 


By Cart Purpy, (Calif.) 


ERENNIAL Phlox is so. easily 

grown in much of the country east 

of Kansas that what I am going to 
say may not fully apply, yet in periods of 
drought it surely will. 

The simple essentials for growing these 
plants well are as follows: 

First, use plants that are not too old. 
Clumps should not be allowed to go over 
three years, and fine divisions will give 
gvood flowers the first season and the best 
that they are capable of the second year. 

Secondly, the soil should be a loam 
and thoroughly worked and well limed. 
In preparing the soil a moderate amount 
of leaf mold or other humus and fertilizer 
should be incorporated. 

Thirdly, the drainage should be perfect. 

Fall planting is best. 

Now, with these simple essentials most 
will agree. All will go very well if sum- 
mer rains come frequently or watering is 
well done at all times. But the root sys- 
tem of Phlox is close to the ground and 
if the surface dries out even a short time 


the leaves will begin to turn brown and 
the plant cannot be brought back to the 
same health. 

Here in California, and it would be the 
same in the drier regions generally, there 
is always danger of a hot spell drying 
off the surface with its resulting damage. 
You will find the larger number of peo- 
ple thinking that Phlox cannot be grown 
here. 

The eure is easy. Before hot weather 
approaches give your bed a good tillage 
and then a mulehing cover. This can be 
of half rotted leaves, even grass clippings 
or well rotted manure. I have seen very 
fine Phlox where a coating of fresh 
manure was applied, and the finest that 
I have ever seen was in a hot valley where 
a good coating of stock yard scrapings 
had been used. 

With this mulch layer very moderate 
watering will keep your Phlox bed at its 
best, while in the East it will tide over 
drought spells even when the soil in the 
bed drains quickly. 


Let me see your reaction. Hydrangea 
petiolaris «will climb up a wall in the 
manner of Ivy, clamber in and out of a 
trellis or even wander about on _ the 
ground forming a pleasant seattered eov- 
er. The foliage is a fine glossy dark 
green with leaves 3 or 4 inches across 
and the flat panicles of white flowers 
are often 8 or ten inches in diameter 
in mid-summer. 

As far as I ean see it is easily prop- 
agated at almost any time cf year by 
cuttings. This spring I gave a branch 
or so of H. petiolaris the same treatment 
I did some Forsythia eut for forcing at 
the same time. It rooted successfully in 
plain water. Late last summer I eut off 
a few shoots and planted them in the 
ground where they were intended to 
grow. At the moment they are budded 
out nicely; having had no attention at all. 
Almost all of the undersides of the pleas- 
ingly brown stems are covered here and 
there with incipient roots which will 
plunge into the earth wherever they touch 
or convert themselves for climbing pur- 
poses if opportunity offers. The vine 
grows rapidly but not to the nuisance 
point. 

The finest specimen I have ever seen 
belonged to the late Colonel Spingarn. It 
covered one corner of his house to a 
height of almost 20 feet and seemed 
inclined to keep on over the roof. | 
understand that there is one in Boston 
fully twice as large. One of this plant’s 
greatest virtues is that it will thrive 
against a north wall or in partial shade. 
I have never seen it in full sun but in- 
tend to try it. It seems to be more or 
less indifferent as to soil; my original 
plant is in slightly acid, rather damp, 
heavy soil. 

If you don’t believe all this, just give 
the plant a try. You won’t regret it. 


Melissa Officinalis 
By Cart Purpy 


ERE is a plea for a plant which has 


no claim to beauty of flowers. Its 


foliage is a nice pleasing green but it is 
in the exquisite fragrance that the Lemon 
Balm registers. That alone should in- 
sure a place for a few plants in every 
garden. 

It is very easily grown. Seeds, either 
in seed beds or in the open, are easy, 
while the plants divide most readily. It 
is hardy and altogether adaptable. 
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READERS of this magazine have always shown a willingness to share with others 
their experiences in growing interesting plants. The problem has been, however, 
to find space for all the letters submitted. For this reason, these two pages have 
been set aside for short reader-contributions each month and two or more pages 
will be allowed to this new department in future issues depending upon the 


response. All are invited to participate in this department. 


e EDITOR 


Pipe Cleaners Used as Plant Ties 


By P. D. STRANG, (Miss.) 


months ago in employing used pipe 

cleaners when tying plants to stakes 
is of interest to gardeners who are cam- 
paigning against waste. 

Pipe cleaners, as all who have a pipe 
smoker in the house well know, are seven- 
inch strips of fine wire embedded in a 
tufted chenille-like covering. They are 
soft and pliable, yet quite strong, and 
are used to push through the stem of a 
pipe to remove nicotine and _ tobacco 
juice accumulations. Ordinarily, once so 
used they are thrown away but I have 
found that they are absolutely perfect 
for tying up Snapdragons, Delphiniums, 
Dahlias, Lilies, Chrysanthemums, ete. 
Passing the cleaner first around the stake, 
then around the plant stem, a twist of 
the ends is all that is necessary to hold 
the plant in place—really much easier 
than string or raffia! When desired, two 
or more cleaners may be tied together in 
a jiffy by looping the ends together and 


[ “sont a discovery I made some 


giving a sharp twist with the fingers to 
join the cleaners together. 

The cleaners are quite unnoticeable in 
the garden, their dark color blending un- 
obtrusively with the stake and the plant 
stalk. Furthermore, the odor of tobacco 
which clings for some time seems to work 
wonders in keeping all sorts of insect 
fifth columnists away that would other- 
wise have to be combatted with spray 
gun and hard-to-get insecticides. Garden- 
ing wives whose husbands now smoke 
cigars or cigarettes may soon, | predict, 
insist hubby switch to a pipe for the 
duration once this trick of using cleaners 
becomes better known, especially since 
the first cost of the cleaners is quite 
negligible ! 

P. S. I use my empty tobacco tins for 
storing home grown seeds. These tins 
are of a handy size, easily labeled, un- 
breakable, mouse and moisture proof; 
extremely valuable in ordinary times but 
doubly so under present conditions! 


Pre-Patent Roses 


NE of the most comprehensive col- 
lections of Roses in Pennsylvania 
is that of C. R. MeGinnes, Treas- 


urer of the American Rose Society. In 
his hilltop garden in Reading, he grows 
about 5,000 Roses in 2,000 varieties. As 
a matter of interest to himself and 
other Rose fanciers, he compiled a list 
of pre-patent everblooming varieties in- 


troduced before 1930 when the plant 
patent law went into effect. The Roses 
he has chosen are more disease-resist- 


ant, with more substance of bloom and 
general superiority in all-around garden 
behavior than many of the newly pat- 
ented novelties, he believes. All except 
a half dozen of these varieties are still 
in commerce, 
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This list appeared in the ‘‘ American 
Rose Magazine of the Society.” 

Red: Chas. Kk. Douglas (1919), Eear- 
late (1907), Etoile de Hollande (1919), 
General MacArthur (1905), Gen. Supe- 
rior Arnold Janssen (1912), Red Radi- 
ance (1912), Sensation (1922). 

Pink: Betty Uprichard (1922), Dame 
Edith Helen (1926), Killarney (1898), 
Killarney Brilliant (1914), Mme. P. 
Doithier (1920), Mrs. A. R. Barraclough 
(1926), Mrs. Joseph H. Welch (1911), 
Radiance (1908), Viscountess Folkes- 
stone (1886). 

White: Caledonia (1928), Ellen Terry 
(1925), Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria 
(1891), Mme. Jules Bouche (1911), Mrs. 
Franklin Dennison (1915). 

Yellow and Mixed: Ariel (1921), Gold- 
en Dawn (1923), Mrs. E. P. Thom 
(1926), Ophelia (1912), Souv. de Pierre 
Notting (Tea) (1902). 

Two-Toned Copper-Orange Shades: 
Lady Pirrie (1910), Mrs. G A. Van 
Rossem (1926), Mrs. Sam MceGredy 
(1929), Shot Silk (1923), Willowmere 
(1913). 

Dates in parenthesis indicate year of 
introduction. 

















Sketch by Elmer H. Kreps 
The Garden Heliotrope, Valeriana officinalis, 
It at- 
tracts bees and butterflies in great numbers 


is one of our most fragrant perennials. 


Valeriana Officinalis 


By (Mrs.) Joun X. Wuirtr, (Vt.) 

1 Aes officinalis is an old time 
plant, known to our grandmothers as 

Garden Heliotrope, and a plant of this 

will fill the garden with a delicious frag- 

rance, unlike any other plant. 

Its foliage is fine and fern-like, 
gesting delicacy, but its looks belie it, 
for it is of iron-clad hardiness and grows 
shoulder high with immense corymbs of 
small blush-white flowers in mid-summer. 
Although old in gardens it is new to many 
gardeners today, who are __ instantly 
attracted by its odor and upon following 
up the scent, proceed to fall in love with 
this old-time perennial. 

If allowed to mature seed, a few volun- 
teer seedlings will be found in the border, 
so one never needs to be without this 
worthwhile plant. 


sug- 


The Maple Cockscomb 


By Naomi INGALLS, ( Vt.) 
A* last we have a new erested Celosia! 
It is a beautiful shade of golden 
maple. The heads are large and velvety. 
Some plants show as many as 12 heads. 
This choice Coeksecomb should not be 
grown in too rich a soil, and the plants 
should be pinched out while young to 
produce more “combs.” This variety will 
grow three feet tall. Not all the plants 
come true, but the few which show a rose 
tint may be pulled out and set elsewhere, 
or thrown away. This new sort is called 
Gilbert’s Maple Gold. 
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Conducted by DOROTHY BIDDLE, (Pleasantville, N. Y.) 


A Small Club, But— 


OW many members there are in the 
Dell Rapids (South Dakota) Gar- 
den Club I do not know, but the 
total population of the town is less than 


2.000. Must be a small club, but what 
a fine, helpful and stimulating letter I 
received from its program chairman, Mrs. 


George M. Jorgensen! She sends me a 
collection of year books covering the club’s 
work for a half dozen years—and what a 
tremendous amount has been covered! 
Here are some of the practicable sugges- 
tions that I am sure can be used by many 
other groups. “Several times we have 
made the last program of the year a quiz 
with questions relating to the year’s work. 


A nice prize was given to the highest 
scorer.” ... “Our ideals for 1943 are to 


cover Victory Gardening; Good Will Plants 
from the Latin Americas, which will show 
how plant products help to promote hemis- 
pherical solidarity; victory over the insect 
world, which threatens destruction of our 
crops; conservation of our natural = re- 
sources in wildflower programs.” 

This sounds like a big order for a year’s 
work, but how much better to hitch your 
wagon to a star than to slide easily along 
accomplishing little. . . “Tllustrated lee- 
tures are available from many 
they are so fine that it is a shame more 


sources 3 


clubs do not make use of them. Visual 
Education Departments of state colleges 


and universities, National Garden Bureau, 


Hoodacre Delphinium Gardens, Bristol Nur- 
series are only a few of the places where 
slides may be borrowed, usually with only 
small transportation charges. Lectures ac- 
company the pictures.” 

“Our bird house contest for children 
carries with it cash prizes for awards, and 
is held early enough so that the houses 
may be ready in time for new occupants 
each spring.” 

“Wildflower illustrations in our 1943 
Year Book are from a collection of 64 
prints put out by the Wildflower Preserva- 
tion Society, each book having a different 


illustration, with the accompanying de- 
scriptive matter. The cost was very 
little.’ Your editor might add that the 


effect is lovely. 

On a Texas tour last year, Mrs. W. A. 
Zant, Texas State Chairman of Programs 
and Lectures, was driving me through an 
unknown section. We were looking for a 
small town which was not mentioned on 
any of the roadside signs. On a rough 
dirt road we finally had to seek help. A 
small girl was trudging along, and Mrs. 


Zant drew up beside her. “Where does 
this road go?” she asked. The child’s 
eyes looked full of wonder, as with an 
all-including sweep of her arm = she re- 
plied, “Why, it goes everywhere! You 
can go all over the world from here!” 
That’s the way it is with little garden 


clubs. With them, you can go everywhere. 





Vegetable Classes for Harvest Shows 


UDGING by the number of clubs writ- 

ing to ask me for suggestions for classes 
for the arrangement end of their harvest 
shows, there will be plenty of shows this 
coming fall. As there will be ample vege- 
table and as the subject of the 
arrangement of vegetables has been so 
increasingly popular for the past year or 
two, I have been trying to think up stimu- 
lating classes for these clubs. Here are a 
few that should work out well: 

Arrangement of vegetables in a basket, 
to be used to decorate a porch or ter- 
race table. 

Arrangement featuring carrots (or any 
other one vegetable). 

Arrangement of fruits and vegetables 
on a flat base (wood, rattan, metal, ete.), 
for a dinner table decoration. 

Arrangement of vegetables and_ fo- 
liage in a tall container of the vase type. 


crops, 


A tussie-mussie made with fruits 
and/or vegetables, not more than 10 
inches in diameter. 


Decoration of flowers and vegetables, 
with or without fruits, for a porch buf- 
fet luncheon table. 


Mrs. Glen Clark, of Wayland, Michigan, 
sends us a picture of an arrangement she 
made with rhubarb. The color of rhubarb 
in all its stages is so intriguing that a 
good class, to encourage people to use rhu- 
barb, might be: An arrangement featuring 
rhubarb. At the Judging Course of the 
New York State Garden Club Federation 
this year, one of the demonstration ar- 
rangements in a very sprightly modern 
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manner contained tender new _ rhubarb 
stalks, “bottoms up”. Their lively red 
color gave real distinction to the picture. 


4 





Photo by Ivan D. Smith 
This arrangement of rhubarb in flower was 


made by Mrs. Glen Clark of Wayland, 
Mich. The resourceful gardner will always 
find good material—even in the rhubarb 


patch of the Victory Garden 


Presidents’ Days 


NE of the suggestions of the National 

Council of State Garden Clubs for a 
stimulating meeting is to have the presi- 
dents from as many neighboring clubs as 
possible get together to discuss what out- 
standing things the different clubs have 
been doing during the past year. The prob- 
lems of most clubs are so nearly the same 
—how to get the members to come out to 
meetings, how to plan good programs, how 
to raise money, how to get more people to 
work actively for the group instead of hav- 
ing the work done year after year by the 
same people—these are common problems 
that come up year after year, no matter 
how well they may be settled for any one 
given year. 

You will be delighted at the number of 
new ideas that are likely to crop up at 
such a meeting. You yourself will have 
stimulating ideas to pass on, even though 
you may feel stale when you attend your 
own board meetings (bored meetings, I have 
heard them called!). Then, too, these pres- 
idents’ days help to create a feeling of 
co-operation among the clubs in a com- 
munity or district. If the “days” can be 
made big enough to include a half dozen 
or more members from each club, you will 
be having a small convention, and there 
is nothing more stimulating to an organiza- 
tion than a convention where people get 
together to work out mutual problems and 
to enjoy hearing of one another’s successes. 


June Peony Shows 


HE 40th Annual Meeting and Exhibi- 
tion of the American Peony Society 
will be held in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
June 21-22. The show will be staged in 


cooperation with the Minnesota Peony and 
Iris Society in the Northwestern National 
Bank. A schedule of 78 classes has been 
prepared and may be obtained from the 
secretary of the Society, W. F. Christman, 
Northbrook, Illinois. An excellent show is 
anticipated in view of the fact that many 
of the finest Peonies are grown in, Minne- 
sota and adjoining states. 

The Regional Show of the 5th District 
of the American Peony Society, comprising 
the states of Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Kentucky and Wisconsin, will be held 
in Garfield Park Conservatory, Chicago, 
Illinois, on June 12-13. It is anticipated 
that a number of the country’s foremost 
Peony breeders will exhibit many of their 
choice seedlings at this show. 

In the East, the June exhibition 
Massachusetts Horticultural 
be held June 16-17 at Horticultural Hall 
in Boston. The greater part of this ex- 
hibition is expected to be of Peonies. 


of the 
Society will 


Louisiana Iris Society Officers 
HE officers of the Mary S. Debaillon 
Louisiana Iris Society are Mr. W. B. 
MacMillan, Abbeyville, La., president; Mr. 
Joe Richard, Baton Rouge, La., vice-presi- 
dent; Mr. Ira 8S. Nelson, Lafayette, La., 
secretary-treasurer. 


Potpourri 
ANCASTER (Pennsylvania) has worked 
out an efficient system for allocating 
its Victory Garden plots. Printed cards 








are used, with the local woman’s club gar- 
den department serving efficiently, for regis- 
tration. The cards give a choice of loca- 
tions for the plots—N.E., S.E., S.W., N.W. 
There is also a preference given for plot 
size, those available being either 30 by 50 
feet, or 60 by 50. On the card has 
to be filled in the number of persons who 
will be fed from the garden. The efficiency 
record of the user of each plot will be 
filled in on the card at the end of the sea- 
son—general maintenance, ete. 


* * * 


I like the little quotation that heads the 
President’s Message in the March issue of 
“Garden Greetings,” the official publication 
of the Garden Club of Ohio. Mrs. William 
A. Moeller, who is the State President and 
also the Editor of the Greetings, starts her 
message: 

“Coming together is 

Keeping together is 
Working together is 


the beginning, 
progress, 


success. 


Round Robin Club News 


Conducted by 
Marion P. THomMAS 
1518 Kemble Street, Utica, N. Y. 


CCASIONALLY valuable comments 
() come to us from some of our many di- 
rectors. The greatest failing of all 
among our nearly 400 members is forgetting 
to send to the director a “Courtesy” ecard. 
This may seem an unnecessary bother but 
it is a real courtesy and helps to make the 
work of directors easier because they can 
always be in touch with their Robins, and 
most of them have several. As new names 
are sent to them it is often possible to 
overtake a Robin and insert the new mem- 
ber’s name, thus not being obliged to delay 
membership until the Robin returns home. 
Seldom is it necessary to ask help in 


obtaining directcrs. We have several on 
reserve because some subjects are more 
desired than others. A few are without 


directors but have gradually built up large 
enough membership for a first sight. 

One person has asked for Chemical Gar- 
dening. This could be made very interest- 
ing if others wish to join, and a director 
is forthcoming. Delphiniums has a couple 
of members but needs at least three more, 
one of whom would be director. Daffodils 
has an excellent leader and members. There 
is room for a few more. 

The Round Robinites are most decidedly 
horticulturists. Growing plants is their 
main interest but recently a very few have 
asked for a Robin in Flower Arrangement. 
With one or two more members this Robin 
could start flying. So much has been made 
of “artistic arrangements” that the idea 
got abroad that garden clubs had no inter- 
est in horticulture. Now the tide is turn- 
ing. 

Orchids and Peonies have not proved very 
enticing. The latter can, of course, come 
into General Gardening and we have six 
filled groups in that line. Vegetables have 
not been a great attraction. It has been 
suggested that the name “Vegetables for 


SG’ GARDEN CLUBS 
ATTENTION/ 


Every Garden Club will be 
interested in our group sub- 
scription plan. Write today 
for full details to 


GARDEN CLUB 
DEPARTMENT 


FLOWER GROWER 


Albany, N. Y. 








99 N. Broadway 


Victory” might help this Robin to grow. 
Not caring to join a Vegetable Round 
Robin does not mean lack of interest. At 
least 80 per cent of our members raise 
their own vegetables anyway. 

One other Robin that has been suggested 
and has a few waiting members. These 
would take up “Planning,” especially along 
the line of color schemes. Garden pictures; 
perhaps Artistic Gardening might be a 
comprehensive name. 

There are two Bird Robins and No. 2 
has a couple of vacancies. No. 1 with its 
ten members covers nine states seattered 
from coast to coast, extreme North to ex- 
treme South. One member wrote, “I have 
long studied and cared for birds and have 
so longed for some one who 
for them. Now I have bird 
to share my hobby with.” 

From a young woman in California 
comes a request to be included in several 
Robins but a very special desire is ex- 
pressed to find somebody who knows edi- 


else 
nine 


cared 
lovers 


will help out. The New York State Health 
Department has issued a bulletin, free to 
members of the state, on edible weeds. We 
throw away enough to supply a really 
healthful diet. It is probable other states 
supply information in regard to their own 
weeds. Nothing should be eaten, however, 
unless the weeds are definitely known to 
be edible. Wild carrots, “Queen Anne’s 
Lace,” must not be used. Sometimes one 
part of a plant is edible and not another 
so know what you are eating before ex- 
perimenting. 

A director has written this comment, 
“The Bird Robin was so interesting that 
I felt I could never part with it, so I copied 
every letter and started a leaf note 
book. Now I can still refer to them and 
enjoy them over and over. I am also en- 
joying the cards and letters I get from the 
members as the letters pass them.” 

Another director wrote, “I think you 
can never realize the great amount of good 
will you are spreading via the Robins. 


lox se 





ble weeds. “I have tried and tried. Now Wish there were more like you. Al! of us 
I believe I will find some one in a Round Robins send our best wishes and thanks 
Robin,” she writes. Yes, a Weed Robin daily to you, ‘by thought wave’.” 

| Birds in Your Garden The hummingbird ean fly up- 

| wards, downwards and backwards 


By MarGarET McKenny 
Author of “Birds in the Garden” 


Ruby-throated Hummingbird 


IDING in on the warm south 
wind, the hummingbird arrives 
when. trees and shrubs first open 
| their blossoms. The hummingbird 
| then may be seen buzzing among 
the fruit trees, sending its long, 
sharp bill deep in the blooms in 
search of nectar. It undoubtedly 
lives partially on this nectar, but to 
a greater extent than many of us 
realize, it feeds on small winged in- 
sects, plant lice and small worms. 
As most of the smaller insects are 
the most destructive in the garden, 
it is a wise gardener who plants a 
bed of blossoms attractive to these, 
the smallest of our native birds. 
The ruby-throated hummingbird 
is about three and three-quarters 


inches long. The male is_ bright 
| green above and white beneath, 
with a metallic ruby-red throat. 


The female and young are similar, 
« PS 


but have no red on the throat. The 
nest, so well camouflaged that it 


looks like a mossy knot on a limb, 
is made of lichens and bits of moss, 
woven together with cobwebs and 
lined with soft plant down. The 
tiny eggs are no larger than beans. 
Size has nothing to do with spirit, 
for the hummingbird is a fighter if 
ever there was one. He constantly 
presents a chip to be knocked off 
| and will attaek birds as large as 
kingbirds, while the guttersnipe 
English sparrow flees from him in 
terror. Many a time the hummer 
battles with bumblebees, and if a 
red squirrel approaches the nest, he 
feels the sharp beak of the irate 
mother and seampers off with her 
whirring close behind him. 









as well as forwards. Though the 


little body denuded of feathers is 
hardly bigger than the end of your 
wing 


finger, the muscles are so 


Sketch by 
Grenville 
Scott 


The Hummingbird | 


About % Natural Size 


powerful that the 
with a motion faster than 
man eye ean follow. 

Seemingly the hummingbird pre- 
fers red flowers, but other colors do 
not escape his eye. Among the flow- 
ers most frequented are Trumpet- 
creeper, Bee Balm, Tiger Lily, 
scarlet Salvia, Cardinal-flower, 
Hollyhocks, Searlet Runner Bean, 
Fuchsia, Delphinium, Columbine, 
Sultana, Gladiolus and Nasturtium. 
Among shrubs, the yellow Peatree, 
Caragana arborescens, is a favorite, 
and among trees, the Horse-chest- 
nut. Later in summer the little 
gourmet often lingers over the herb 
bed, taking especial pleasure in the 
flowers of the Catnip. 


vibrate 
the hu- 


wings 
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Sheepnose and Snow Apples 
Wanted 


Where can I get a Sheepnose apple 
tree and also a Snow apple? Un- 
doubtedly, these are not the correct 
names for the varieties, but I can 
remember calling them that when I 
was a young ‘un. The Sheepnose 
were pointed and yellow. They were 
very sweet and delicious. My mother 
never cooked them but we always had 
a bowl of them on a table while they 
were ripe. I don’t think that we ever 
stored them. The Snow apple was a 
little red one with rosy cheeks, sweet 
and delicious. I think they ripened 
very late—HERBERT WILSON LEIN- 
BACH, (N. J.) 
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Old-Time Othonna Wanted 


Where can I get Othonna crassifo- 
lia, an old-time hanging basket plant 
with a short round leaf like a straw, 
yellowish green, thicker at tip end 


"rN *AD "AD 


than where it joins the stem, and 
blunt at the tip end. Also, Farfu- 
gium grande.—(Mrs.) H. E. BrRuNK, 
(Ohio) 


Who Grows Du Pont Petunia? 


Does any reader know’ where 
Petunia Mrs. W. K. DuPont Supreme 
can be had? I’ve written to Totty’s, 
Madison, N. J., but they have discon- 
tinued this white double Petunia. I’m 
very anxious to secure plants.—MARyY 
Kuopr, (Ill.) 


Who Knows How to Can 
Pimentos? 


I wonder if any reader has a recipe 
for canning pimentos for table use. 
The only recipes we can find are for 
pickled pimentos, which we do not 
wish.—M. L. PLAYER, (Canada) 


Who Has Patience? 


I would like to know of a nursery 





Queries and Answers Department:; 


NFORMATION, Please! Readers want your help with these puzzling 

garden questions. If you have had experience with the plant or 

problems mentioned, kindly send your answer in a letter to the 
Editor. As many letters as possible will be used on this page. 


handling roots of an herb called Pa- 
tience, Spinach Dock, Mercury. It 
erows wild, too, and is used for 
greens.— (Miss) Eva Rog, (Calif.) 


Nerine Doesn’t Bloom 


Why does Nerine sarniensis not 
bloom? Have purchased bulbs the 
last three years, planted early and 
partly above soil as per directions, 
but no blooms.——Harotp G. Rvae, 
(N. H.) 


Southern Native Shrubs Wanted 


Will someone please tell me where 
I can purchase the following shrubs: 
Carpenteria californica and Elliottia 
racemosa.—LOREN D, FLoop, (N. J.) 


Begonia Cuttings Wanted 
Can some reader tell me where to 


get Begonia cuttings? — (Mrs.) 
RALPH W. BeERsT, (Ohio) 
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Tree Roses in Minnesota 
Answering M. K. Lifson (Minn.) April 


I would like to say that I have grown 
tree Roses for nearly ten years. I had 
about 40 tree Roses last summer but am 
eorry to say that a bad sleet storm last 
fall broke about one-half of them. I have 
many varieties and would be glad to give 
Mr. Lifson any information he desires re- 
garding the growing and caring of tree 
Roses. One important factor, of course, is 
to obtain the right stock.—Orro J. SEIFERT, 
M.D., New Ulm, Minn, 


White Bee Balm Source 
Answering Dr. D. V. Dow (la.) May 


The White Bee Balm and several other 
colors can be obtained from Justamere 
Nook, Ellenville, N. Y.—Lours MILLER, 
(N.x.) 





Pest on Clematis 
Answering G. L. Y. (Va.) April 


The beetle that defoliates the Clematis 
paniculata vine is a species of the blister 
beetle. The vine should be carefully 
watched for first appearance of the beetle 
and the few beetles then found should be 
hand-picked and destroyed. This should 
be followed by an immediate thorough 
spraying of the foliage either with Dutox 
or Japtox. Frequently one spraying is 
sufficient; but should the beetle appear 
again a second or even a third spraying 
may be necessary.—HILDEMERE GARDENS, 
(Penna. ) 
Answering G. L. Y. (Va.) April 

I wish to add the following concerning 
the pest on Clematis: 
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The long, slender, gray and black insect 
that comes in a horde every year to attack 
Clematis paniculata is commonly called 
blister-beetle. These beetles are difficult 
to control without checking the plant daily 
during the time of appearance of these 
pests. Bordeaux mixture is repellant to 
them somewhat and may be helpful. If a 
large number of beetles is present, dusting 
with 1 part barium fluosilicate or eryolite 
to 4 parts flour, tale, or sulfur, or if a solu- 
tion is preferable, spraying with 12 table- 
spoons of barium fluosilicate or cryolite to 
2 tablespoons of flour and dissolved in 3 
gallons of water, will control them com- 
pletely. The control measures may _ be 
applied to other plants but should be 
avoided on edible portions of vegetables. 
Arsenicals are of no value. Since blister 
beetles will defoliate plants within a few 
days upon their appearance, watching the 
plants during their presence is necessary. 
—JoHN K. Karwovic, Horticultural «In- 
spector (111. ) 


Lace Vine Hardy in Illinois 


Answering Mrs. Lloyd Koppean (Ill.) April 

I have two Lace Vines which are several 
years old and they grow bigger and better 
each year. In late August and September 
they are the admiration of all who see 
them. Each spring they are cut back to 
within three feet of the roots. They grow 
very fast.—(Mrs.) CHARLES G. ANTHONY, 
(Mass. ) 


Answering Mrs. Lloyd Koppean (Ill.) April 

My Silver Lace Vine is in its fourth 
year now and it is more beautiful each year. 
I live almost on the northern boundary of 
Illinois and have not lost one of my three 
vines. Silver Lace Vines grow at least 20 
to 30 feet each year, but each spring they 
must be thinned out and dead ends trimmed 


back to give room for new growth. You can 
not go wrong in planting this vine.— 
(Mrs.) EArt FREDERICK, (III1.) 


Curing Iris Leaf Disease 


Answering Myrtle Latham Groat (Mass.) 
April 
Add wood ashes each spring or fail and 
spray your Iris with Greenol, a liquid 
fungicide. Spray as soon as the leaves 
appear in the spring and several times dur- 
ing spring and summer, and you will have 
nice green foliage—(Mrs.) Gro. SHERRILL, 
(Wash. ) 


New Buckets Grow Old Quickly 


Answering Mrs. Olaf Lunde (Washington) 
January 

Try your local hardware stores or one 
of the large mail order houses for the 
bucket you want. Get a new bucket and 
hang it in your well. You will be sur- 
prised at how soon you will have an “old 
moss covered” bucket hanging in your 
well—A FLOWER GROWER REa«pDER, (III.) 


Pink African Violets 


Answering Jennie C. Saunders (Penna.) 
January 
Pink African Violets may be purchased 
from The Jarrett Gardens, Bethayres, Pen- 
na.—A, L. Davis, (Penna.) 


Improved Persimmons 


Answering E. H. Brunk (Va.) March 

Several varieties of improved Persim- 
mons are listed in the catalogue of Arm- 
strong Nurseries, Ontario, California.— 
Harry A. Musser, (Calif.) 
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Your Garden of Verse* 


Prayer in a Garden 


Today the world seemed cruel, but evening 
hours 

Were filled with perfume from forgotten 
flowers. 

I saw again familiar filigree 

Of moonlight through my lacy Lilac tree; 

I heard the robins stirring in their nest; 

And saw the path that fairy feet had 
pressed ; 

Reflected stars were in my garden pool; 

On my warm face the breeze was kind and 
cool. 

The silence seemed to speak, my head was 
bowed, 

Then ramblers that had grown into a cloud 

Lifted my eyes that, tear-washed, now could 
see 

The beauty that today was lost to me. 

Dear God, who is so near to flowers, and 
birds, 

Be nearer still, as I shall search for words 
To thank Thee for the blessings night 
revealed, 
Which through 

concealed. 


the day discouragement 


—Eva SPARKS TAYLOR 


Wild Orchid 


“The flower that walks”, the Indians said, 

And walking spreads its crown-like roots 

Through forest glades and upland dales. 

Moceasin flower or Lady’s Slipper, 

It matters not the name 

Or if it be fair white or rose or tiny yel- 
low kind— 

Tis ever rare and wondrous there 

This woodland beauty 

Bequeathed us from another age. 

A Heritage to guard with care 

And cherish for posterity 

That other eyes in future years 

May see this Orchid walk the trails 

As did our native Indian braves 

And shy eyed maidens of the tribe. 

—HELEN M. FLEET 


Will to Live 


[ think of all things that show a zest 

For life, the dandelion beats the rest. 

The little winged seeds from its white fluff 
ball 

Settle and grow with no urging at all. 

Settle in most unlikely places 

And soon there’s a crop of dandelion faces. 


They are man’s worst pest, but a child’s 
playthings. 

Sometimes I wish I had light down wings 

Like a dandelion seed, and could settle at 
will 

On a velvety lawn or a sun-spread hill, 

And live with the eagerness and zest 

Of the wanton little dandelion pest. 

—Mary TRIPLETT 


Rebirth 


Four days 

Her petals furled 

°Gainst chilling wind and rain. 

Came sun—and rose disclosed her heart 
Pure gold 


—EMMA BERTHELOT 





* Readers are invited to contribute original 
poems for this column. 








Schlings 


ORDER NOW AND SAVE MONEY 
This wonderful Oregon Trail Mixture of Daffodils and Narcissi is not to be confused with 
ordinary Mixtures. It is a oy | selected blending of Oregon-grown short-cup, short-trumpet, 
and long-trumpet varieties. The bulbs are large, plump, double-nose, weighing close to ten 
pounds to the hundred. Every one guaranteed to bloom. 


GUARANTEED SAVING OF 15% 


By placing our contracts now for these superior bulbs we can assure you of at least 15% saving 
under regular catalog prices. And in addition to the saving, you have the assurance of getting 


the bulbs you want. 
SPECIAL OFFER GOOD UNTIL JUNE 15TH 
50 bulbs $2.50 © 100 bulbs $4.65 © 1000 for $43.50 © 2000 for $82.50 


Shipments are postpaid in the 1st and 2nd postal zones. For zones 3 and 4 add 15 cents per 
50 bulbs, 25 cents per 100; for zones 5 and 6 add 25 cents per 50 bulbs, 50 cents per 100. To 
zones 7 and 8, bulbs are shipped express collect. Delivery will be made at proper time for Fall 


planting. 
FREE—ADVANCE BULB LIST OFFERING SAVINGS UP TO 20% 


Write now for our Advance Bulb List—ready August Ist. It lists practically all the items that 
are in the regular Fall catalog—and at important savings. You will also receive our beautifully 
illustrated Bulb Catalog which is issued about September 10th. 


Send now for your copy to be sure of avoiding disappointment. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, Inc., Madison Ave. near 59th St., New York, N.Y. 
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BIRD BATH BIRD FEEDER 


- Pees Garden Ware 


No. 6368 Bird Bath—33"' high x 23'' wide 
Price $13.50 freight collect. 


No. K-26 Bird Feeder—46"' high x 21" wide 
Price $17.50 freight collect. 


They will bring the Birds to your garden to de- 
light you with their merry songs. For good meas- 
ure, they will destroy many harmful insects on 
your trees, shrubs and lawn. 


Made of white cast stone with a marble-like tex- 
ture, and will resist time and weather like the 
natural stone of which they are composed. 


Immediate shipment upon receipt of price. 


Send 10 cents for Catalog of Bird Baths, Benches, 
Fountains, Figures, Flower Pots, Vases, Pedestals, 
Bird Feeders, Gazing Globes, Sun Dials, etc. 


ARTCRETE PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. F.G. Upper Darby P. O., Pennsylvania 





No. 6368 No. K-26 














How to turn garden rubbish 
into rich fertilizer 


Field and garden wastes—grass, cuttings, leaves, etc.—contain everything needed by 
growing things, but they cannot be used in their “raw” state. Mixed with a small pro- 
portion of that clean, inoffensive powder, ADCO, they are speedily converted into rich 
plant food. It's easy—anybody can do it—and inexpensive, for a 25-lb. bag of ADCO. 
costing about $2.00, makes half a ton of splendid fertilizer. 


If you don’t already know about ADCO, let us send you our free booklet, “The Life 
of the Soil”, which tells how ADCO works and why. ADCO is sold by most dealers in 
garden supplies, but if necessary we will ship it directly to you. 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. F, CARLISLE, PA. 


sume There is NO SUBSTITUTE for ADCO gums 




















Yes! Enter My Subscription! 


Circulation Dept., FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. | enclose $2.00 for one year— 
$3.00 for two years. 


Name..... 


Newsstand sales limited due to paper restrictions. As a subscriber, you save 


money and get each issue promptly. Enclose remittance—no subscriptions billed. 
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YOUR VICTORY GARDEN 
with GLADIOLUS 


Gladiolus is one plant that you can put in your victory 
garden and not use any space that your vegetables need. 
You can scatter them through the rows of vegetables and 
both the vegetables and the flowers will do just as well 
as if they were entirely apart. In this way you can have 
your gardin ornamental as well as useful. 


100 large bulbs, over 40 varieties and in a wonderful riot of 
colors postaid for $3.00. Fifty for $1.75 or 25 for $1.00 with 
a bulb of a wonderful new pink variety named Mermaid 
free with each lot. 


The same collection in a medium size for $2.00 per hundred 
or $1.25 for fifty. Then I have a better collection for $5.00 
per hundred and a still better one containing many of the 
newest high priced varieties for $10.00 per hundred, All of 
these unlabelled collections are wonderful value, I sell thou- 
sands cf them every year. 


Send for catalog 


VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP 


As long as I can supply this, prices will be the same as 
advertised last month, but this year the demand is tre- 
mendous and the supply limited, so I don’t know how much 
longer I can furnish it. I have sold many times as much 
this season as ever before. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


ELMER GOVE 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


EPIPHYLLUMS 
or Orchid Cactus 
6 cuttings, all different, $1.00 postpaid 


BEAHM'S GARDENS 
2700 Paloma St. Pasadena 


Send for Free Catalog 


RELAX—ENJOY NATURE'S BEAUTY 


rc q 7 Watch our wild birds 
| in full view when visit- 
ing Audubon Feeders. 


Box 45 








California 








Our special Orange 
Feeder attracts ORIOLES 
Our beautifully shaped 
Floral Cups and Foun- 
tains bring the interesting 
HUMMING BIRDS to your 
garden 


Write for our folder 





raithit &: 
Automatic Feeder 
$2.25 Postpaid 


audubon gq workshop 


MOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILL. 








Pacific Strain of 


DELPHINIUM 


from the originator 


Fresh Seed of all our 


NOVELTIES 


Some Colors in Hand 
Pollinated. Available 


June. 
Ask for catalog 


Vetterle & Reinelt 


Capitola California 








JUNE, 1943 






























































The most beautiful Rose arrangements almost always contain 
flowers in different stages of development, as in this example 


in which Pinocchio Rose is 


used. Arrangement by 


Dorothy 


Biddle and Dorothea Blom, Photo by Boutrelle 


June Days Are Rose Days 


By DOROTHY BIDDLE 


and DOROTHEA BLOM 


Authors of “Creative Flower Arrangement” 


HE cream of the June flower gar- 

den is the Rose harvest. Yet al- 

most everywhere you hear that 
‘‘Roses are so hard to arrange’’. Are 
they? Perhaps. Let’s get everything 
ready and go through the steps, from 
the early morning garden to the finished 
arrangements, as we shall go through 
them many times in June. 


Materials to have in readiness. Early 
this month select the containers that 
are appropriate for Roses. Make sure 
they are all fresh and clean. Containers 
of almost any material may be appro- 
priate for Roses, as long as they are not 
too coarse and heavy. Glass ware, pot- 
tery in pale or soft colors, china and 
pewter are probably choicest. But a 
nice basket, a silver bowl and many 
things between might be chosen. Per- 
haps you would like to have a bottle 
of red ink and some bluing on hand to 
color the water in clear glass containers. 
In this way you may have the effect of 
colored glass. Add a little milk as well 
as coloring and you will have in effect 
a “milky” red or “milky” blue glass 
vase, 

Your heaviest needlepoint and hairpin 
holders will be most useful, if you have 
such. If you are using ‘‘bird ecage’’ 
holders, or the frog type, you will want 
to have some short length sticks to aet 
as wedges, and flower clay to attach the 
holder to the bottom of the container 
while both are dry. Roses ean be very 
heavy and tend to topple unless well 
anchored. You will also want to have 
some green string or other material to 
tie groupings of Roses together before 
placing them in the vase. A _ given 
arrangement may have as many as six 
or eight of these securely tied bunches 
which are so closely related in the 
arrangement that you cannot tell, in the 
finished picture, where one group begins 
and another ends. 


Selection of flowers. If you want 
your Roses to last well, cut them early 
in the morning while the dew is still 
on them, and plunge them into water 
up to their necks in a cool place; leave 
them there for several hours. Pick the 
Roses long-stemmed, cutting them the 
length you want them as you are making 
the arrangement. This not only gives 
you more leeway in the choice of stem 
length when you are working, but it 
keeps your bushes pruned in such a way 
that they do not develop weak, leggy 
growth. 

The most beautiful Rose arrangements 
almost invariably have Roses in different 
stages of development. If you select 
many buds of which just a petal is just 
starting to unfold, with perhaps two or 
three half blown or full blown flowers 
for a mass arrangement, you can replace 
the few flowers which drop their petals 
first with very little effort. 

Making the arrangement. When you 
have selected the colors you want, and 
the container, see in your mind’s eye 
the picture you want to create. What 
is the general outline of this picture? 
Is it a triangle? A fan shape? A sec- 
tion of a circle? An inverted crescent? 
Where, in relation to the container, will 
your strongest, heaviest grouping of 
Roses be? This will be the visual cen- 
ter of the arrangement, placed in such 
a way that the finished picture will not 
look lopsided, or out of balance. If your 
arrangement reaches out farther on one 
side, the most «ompact part of it will 
be toward the other side. First, select 
small buds to reach to the extremes of 
your grouping. Hold them so that they 
are attractively related, and tie them 
securely, low on the stems so that the 
string will be below the rim of the econ- 
tainer. Anchor this grouping firmly in 
the holder. Relate another graceful 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from page 275) 


unrecorded parents in attempts to get 
something different is problematical. Ac- 
curate breeding records will help in the 
interpretation and = standardization of 
varieties. 

To aid in the standardization and 
selection of the numerous color forms, 
members of the Mary Swords DeBaillon 
[ris Society established a test garden at 
Lafayette, La., in connection with the 
horticultural studies at Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute. Mr. Ira Nelson in 
charge of these gardens has combed the 
swamps and woods for unusual color 
forms. Many members have donated 
choice sélections. Pollen from these has 
been shipped to members for use in their 
breeding studies. 

In spite of how little we know of the 
botanical classification and genetical na- 
ture of these plants, Louisiana Irises are 
a valuable addition to our gardens for 
their range of color and are well worthy 
of cultivation. 

These Louisiana Irises are easy to grow 
under the usual garden conditions. In 
nature the rhizomes occur at or close to 
the surface of the ground and for that 
reason shallow planting is recommended. 
The soil of their native habitat varies 
from slightly alkaline to slightly acid and 
in most instances is rich in organie mat- 
ter. An abundance of water prior to and 
during the blooming season tends to 
make larger and stronger blooms. In 
nature these plants frequently grow in 
standing water for weeks at a time, but 
standing water is not necessary for good 
growth, Transplanting can be done at any 
time, although moving just before blos- 
soming may prevent flowering that sea- 
son. Many who dig the plants from the 
wild collect them only during the bloom- 


June Days Are Rose Days 


(Continued from page 300) 


grouping of Roses, holding them up to 
those in the vase to see how they will 
look. Tie and put into place. Each 
tied grouping will be shorter stemmed 
until at last you reach the foreground of 
the arrangement, the lowest and most 
open flowers. Watch the stems as you 
arrange. They should spray trom a 
common point, almost as though grow- 
ing from a single tap root. 

The leaves of Roses are too profuse 
for tidiness and delicacy. Remove a 
leaf-stem at a time until you feel that 
the grace of the stem lines and the clear- 
ness and neatness of the design satisfies 
you. 


What to combine with Roses. For va- 
riation we may use Roses with other 
flowers, even to the extent of making 
a lush Victorian piece with a little of 
everything, and of Roses not the least! 
Try an arrangement of yellow Daylilies, 
Daisies and Roses, not forgetting the 


Louisiana Iris 


ing season in order to secure a range of 
colors. Side branches on the main rhizome 
make possible a rapid multiplication of 
these plants. 

These plants have been grown exten- 
sively in Indiana, Ohio, New York, and 
in the vicinity of Washington, D. C. It 
is safe to predict that they will grow over 
most of eastern United States. The prae- 
tice of digging the rhizomes each. fall 
and storing over winter in a cool dry 
cellar has been followed at The New York 
Botanical Garden. This may not be 
necessary in well drained sites because 
certain species range northward natur- 
ally into southern Indiana and Ohio. 








Photo by Percy Viosca 
An amaranth colored natural hybrid Louisi- 
ana Iris 


foliage of the Daylilies, and perhaps 
some wild grasses. Smaller varieties of 
Hosta, both flowers and foliage, are 
ideal companions for Roses. Spike flow- 
ers like the peach-leaved Campanula, 
Veronica, Larkspur, the small side shoots 
of Delphinium are interesting form con- 
trast with Roses, as well as color con- 
trast. If you are not using other flow- 
ers with Roses, you may want to use 
some foliage like Iris, Peony or the | 
glossy dark green leaves of peppers 
from the vegetable garden. 








Orlyt GREENHOUSE 
$98.50 and up 
Made in sections all 
ready for fast assembly. 
Size 5 x 13 ft. Send 
for catalog E-0. 
LORD & BURNHAMCO. 
Irvington, N. Y. 
Des Plaines, IIl. 








Bug-a-boo 
VICTORY 
GARDEN SPRAY 


This handy, potent 
Garden Spray 

Helps you keep 
All pests away 


Kills or controls practi- 
cally all garden pests. A 
little goes a long, long 
way. Four-ounce con- 
tainer makes 12 to 18 
gals. of effective spray. 
Also larger sizes. Easy to 
mix...won’t clog sprayer. 
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Buy at leading hardware, 
drug, garden supply, 
and department stores 


a 
* Guaranteed by © 
Good Housekeeping 

Lor as 


VICTORY GARDEN SPRAY 


* BY SOCONY-VACUUM * 








GAY CUSHION "MUMS 


Generous bloom beginning late summer Pink, 
red, bronze, white, yellow. Field propagated 
and grown. 
All five, value $1.25 for $1.00 
Ask for Price List of Perennials 


W. C. STONE - - - - Camden, New York 


























DARWIN 


TULIPS 2” 


GORGEOUS ASSORTMENT of shades 
and colors, including red, white, pink, 
lavender and yellow. Guaranteed to bloom 
next spring. Order Now — a postal 
card will do. Bulbs will be sent by 
3 parcel post, C. O. D. at the right time 
for fall planting. 

BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
329 T.D., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 


Brreee. | 


FILIOWER GROWER 














CURE for Ailing Lawns! 











FREE Lawn Care Bulletins 


tell how to combat weeds 





') and will help put your lawn 
~~. back in the “green.” Just 


say “Send me Lawn Care.” 


0. M. SCOTT AND SONS CO. 
20 Main St. Marysville, Ohio 


PEARCE SEEDS 


“The most interesting Catalog,” so hundreds 
have written us; a Catalog filled with lucid 
illustrations, out-spoken comments. Descrip- 
tions of near to 3000 of the better Vegetables 
and Flowers. Ask for your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Moorestown, N. J. 





Dept. Z 











Big 264 page 
book that gives 
you complete, 
tested, authen- 
tic instructions 
covering all 
phases of HOME 
CANNING, HOME DEHYDRATING 
AND PRESERVING OF ALL 
FOODS. 


Written by Rosina K. Maxwell, for 16 
years conductor of canning demonstrations 
for Ball Brothers, the jar manufacturers. 


Over 480 different food preservation 
récipes, clear, concise, easily understand- 
able instructions, charts and. diagrams. 


A choice of canning methods is given, You 
do not need a pressure cooker or other 
expensive equipment to ‘put up”. food 
easily and WITHOUT FEAR OF MISTAKE. 


Everything you need to know about can- 
ning, dehydrating, preserving, brining and 
storing of all foods . .. vegetables, fruits, 
jvices, meats, poultry, fish, jellies and 
relishes 


Get your copy of. The Food Preservation 
Guide today.. Use this authoritative guide 
book and be. sure the food you “put up” 
will be properfy preserved and deliciously 
tasty—for .eating 
the yeor 


pleasure throughout 


Send $1.00 with your name ond address to: 


» BUNTING AFFILIATES, Merchandise Mart, Chicago ¢ 
’ 
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Let’s Save It All 


(Continued from page 281) 


drying the material so hard that.it is 
leathery. Frequent stirring and turning 
also is required, and, of course, the prod- 
uct must be stored in moisture proof 
containers. 


Brining 


OST of us are familiar with only one 

kind of brined vegetables, and that 
is sauerkraut, and the kraut barrel is a 
standby on many of our farms. If the 
home kraut maker starts with good clean 
cabbage and uses ordinary care in mak- 
ing and storing kraut, a very satisfactory 
product can be obtained. A spanking 
clean keg or a big stoneware jar may be 
used. The cabbage is quartered and 
cored, cut very fine with a kitchen knife 
or slaw cutter. As soon as five pounds are 
cut into the jar, 34 tablespoons of table 
salt are sprinkled over this, another 5 
pounds cut and sprinkled with salt and 
so on until the jar is full. The cut 
cabbage is then packed firmly and a plate 
is put on it with a clean stone to weigh 
it down, and the jar covered with a cloth 
tied around the jar. The new kraut is 
then set in a fairly cool place to ferment 
with a temperature around 60°. It takes 
about a month to make the kraut. Any 
scum on the surface should be skimmed 
off from time to time. When the kraut 
is made, this can be eanned in glass jars 
by first heating it to a simmer and adding 
enough weak brine to cover the kraut 
and fill the jars to within one-half inch 
of the top. The jars should then be par- 
tially sealed, processed for five or ten 
minutes in hot water bath, then sealed, 


cooled and stored as other eanned food. ° 


Young string beans sliced, made some- 
what as kraut is made, are a welcome 
addition to the store of winter vegetables 
in many families. Some people also make 
kraut out of turnips, and others brine 
corn. Before using the salted or brine 
vegetables, some of the salt should be 
removed before the vegetables are cooked. 
This is done by putting them in a 





colander or cheese cloth and letting water 
run over them. 


Store Them Fresh 


HE advantage of canned and brined 

vegetables for the homemaker is that 
they are ready for cooking without 
further preparation, yet there are many 
advantages too in storing certain fresh 
vegetables and using them as one does 
when they are taken directly from the 
garden. Where unheated ceellars are 
available, potatoes and root crops may be 
stored for a long time, particularly if 
covered with earth and not allowed to 
dry. On many farms, we find outdoor 
storage pits that are used when the cellar 
is not suitable. Some of these outdoor 
storage places are built structures with 
doors and ventilating provisions. Often, 
however, farmers and suburban people 
are quite successful in storing root crops, 
particularly, by putting them in the 
ground in the fall, covering with straw, 
and then with sufficient earth to prevent 
them from freezing. Another very simple 
and effective device is to sink apple bar- 
rels into the soil and fill these with root 
crops, white potatoes, cabbage and even 
apples. The barrels are covered with a 
wooden cover, then with enough straw 
and earth to insure that the ground 
around the barrels and the produce they 
hold will not freeze. The accompanying 
photograph shows how this system was 
used on an Ohio farm. 

By using some of these methods of 
storage, the Victory Gardener will be 
assured of an adequate supply of fruits 
and vegetables for the use of his family 
during the entire year. One method will 
supplement another. By being careful 
little spoilage should result. Many ex- 
cellent circulars on home food preserva- 
tion are published by the Department and 
by the various State Agricultural Col- 
leges. Write to the Extension Service 
of your own State Agricultural College 
for information. The following circulars 
may be especially helpful: 

Home Canning of Fruits, Vegetables and 
Meats—Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1762, 
U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture 

Drying Foods for Victory Meals. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1918, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture 

Drying Fruits and Vegetables. Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 
Cireular 477. 

Salting and Brining Vegetables. Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 
Circular 478. 

Drying Fruits and Vegetables. Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 

Home Canning Calendar. Extension 
Service, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. 





Apples, cabbage, carrots and beets all keep 
in good condition in sunken barrel storage. 
Barrels are set nearly flush with the ground 


U.S.D.A. Food Administration photo 
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June Vegetable Garden Pointers 


(Continued 


planting charts which will be found in 
Vietory Garden or vegetable growing 
books and bulletins. 


Keep ahead of pests. It is compara- 
tively easy to control insects when they 
are small or there are comparatively 
few of them. Therefore, I suggest that 
you learn something about the pests that 
are most likely to attack the plants you 
are growing. One of the primary re- 
quirements in waging a successful fight 
is to know your enemy—what tools does 
he fight with, where and when is he most 
liable to strike. It is useless to hope that 
your vegetables will not be attacked. The 
most successful defense is offense. There- 
fore, I suggest you protect certain plants 
regularly. Last month a table listing 
the insects most likely to trouble your 


vegetables was printed on this page. 
Refer to it again. It is a lot more 


pleasant to apply the ‘‘ounce’’ of pre- 
vention than to have to use the 


‘‘pounds’’ of cure. 


Train plants while they’re young. If 
you are planning to tie up your tomato 


plants, it’s important to get them 
started right. There are a number of 
ways to ‘‘train’’ or ‘‘trellis’’ tomato 
plants. You should select the method 


you plan to follow before you start to 


_ prune them. 


Take your choice of the following: 


1. Wire trellis supporting soft twine 
(three or four-ply jute) around which 
stalks are twisted to hold them up. 

2. Wire trellis supporting bamboo or 
other thin stakes. Vines are tied to 
stakes with soft twine or cloth strips. 

3. Substantial stakes well set in the 
ground are used to support the plants. 
It is best to allow not more than three 
stalks to develop. Vines are tied to the 
stakes every 6 to 8 inches with soft 
twine or cloth strips. 

4. Round, triangular or square sup- 
port merely holds fruit up from the 
ground. It is best to pinch off most of 
the suckers as they develop. 


No matter which method you use for 
growing your tomatoes—or even if you 
allow them to grow on the ground—I 
suggest you use a mulch of some sort on 
the ground around the plants soon after 
they are set. The main purpose of the 
mulch is to provide a more even supply 
of moisture and thus to a large extent 
prevent the common blossom end rot, 
which causes a hard brown area on the 
bottom of the tomatoes, the result of a 
breakdown of the plant tissues, and 
therefore not a disease. For a mulch you 
‘an use strawy manure, compost, leaf 
mold, peat, old hay or straw, grass clip- 
pings, cocoa shells, sugar cane, sawdust, 
ete. No cultivating or weeding will be 
necessary after the mulch is on. If the 
plants are, like Topsy, just allowed to 
grow, the mulch will help to keep the 
fruit clean. 

Remember, do not attempt to train 
any of the determinate, dwarf, or self- 
pruning varieties. 





from 


page 293) 


Make frequent sowings in short rows. 
Plant short rows of all the quick matur- 
ing crops: beans, beets, cabbage, carrots, 
corn, kohl rabi, lettuce, radish, spinach, 
ete. It is the only way to provide a 
nearly continuous supply of tender 
vegetables and to make the best of the 
limited space available to most Victory 
gardeners. 

If you have done this you will not 
have completely planted your garden by 
the first of June and will have a little 
space left for second plantings of some 
of the above crops during the month. 


Vegetables are mostly water. Unless 
your soil is heavy clay or naturally wet 
you will probably find it necessary to 
use some water if you hope to get extré 
good crops. During 1942 we had the 
best growing conditions that have pre- 
yvailed in this country since the weather 
bureau was established. Just about the 
right amount of rain fell at just about 
the right time throughout the season. 
We can never hope for such a season 
again so I suggest you get ready for the 
inevitable dry spell in order to get the 
water on the garden before it is too late. 
I believe that lack of a steady supply of 
water causes more loss in the backyard 
gardens than all other adverse condi- 
tions combined. But remember, soak, 
don’t sprinkle. 





The Most Popular Iris for 1943 


(Continued from page 277) 

SURE, CHRISTABEL, JUNALUSKA, SHINING 
WaTERS, and GLoRIOLE. All of these Iris 
have won an A.M award and most 
of them are Dykes Medalists or run- 
ners-up for the same. There is now no 
earthly reason why older obsolete Iris 
should be grown in gardens when these 
newer, outstanding award Iris are so 
reasonable in price. What a delightful 
change there will be in many gardens if 
this suggestion is followed. Iris ean be 
planted at any time, but this is best done 
after the blooming season. There are 
now many Iris dealers from coast to 
coast offering Iris listed in the Sympo- 
sium. 








FINER PANSIES 


34% to 4 in. flowers in widest range of 


colors and shades. Swiss and _ hybrid 
Early and later varieties. Mixed 
and separate colors. Seed 50¢ and $1.00 
packet. Plant and seed catalogue. Seeds- 


men and growers’ price list. 


Herbert F. THE CLARKES Marguerite R. 


Clackamas, Ore. 


types. 


Growers of fine Pansy and Primrose seed. 














NEW IRIS 
“JAKE” 


A White That’s WHITE. And large and beau- 
tiful. Originated by the famous Iris hybridizer, 
Jacob Sass. 


This glistening pure white is well branched on 
36 in. stems. Free Bloomer. 


Released this year at $3.00 each. 
Prepaid in U.S.A. 


$5-00 IRIS COLLECTION 


Please read conditions and comply fully 


Your choice of any 20 varieties listed below, no 
2 alike, for $5.00, prepaid in U. 8S. A 


Amitola Michelangelo 
Anitra Maid of Astalot 
Apricot Miss California 
At Dawning M. F. David 
Blended Beauty Monadnock 
Buechley’s Giant Narain 

Cheerio Persia 

Crystal Beauty Ossar 

Destiny Piute 

Dore Rebellion 

El Tovar Rubeo 
Ethelwyn Dubuar Sandalwood 
Far West Shining Waters 


Golden Hind 
Golden Majesty 
Golden Treasure 


Sierra Blue 
Sir Launcelot 
Southern Cross 


Grace Mohr Spokan 
Gudrun {pring Cloud 
Happy Days Venus d’ Milo 
Junaluska Wellington 
Lighthouse Wm. Mohr 
Lilamani ‘Zebra’ 


Special for June Only 


If vour order is mailed before July Ist, you may select 
two more varieties free. Remember, only one of eny variety, 


Summer Iris List Free 


Write right now for our descriptive Summer Iris List. 


LONG’S GARDENS 
Box F-19. Boulder, Colorado 








Grow Pansy Plants from 


PITZONKA’S PRIZE MIXTURE 


Seed saved from selected plants. Extra { 
large flowers, with all beautiful. colors ((\ 
and shades found in Pitzonka’s Pansies. ¥ 


1 pkt. (1/32 oz.) $1.25; 1/16 oz. $2 
Pitzonka’s Pansies are different. Ask for our 
Pansy booklet in color. 


PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 
Box 163 Bristol, Penna. 


GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 


6 Each large Gladiolus Bulbs, labeled, Prepaid for $2 
Blue Admiral Chief Multnomah Leona 













Bit-O Heaven Ellen Marie Nancy Ann 
Black Opal Gold Dust Ninth Symphony 
Camellia Blue Beauty Peggy Lou 


Write Dept. F. for Catalogue 
For June Only 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 


| a - le 


Seabrook, N. H. 


TRI 


WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 


containing natural four-color illustra- 
tions on almost every page, as well as 
describing and pricing more than 400 
most beautiful improved iris varieties 
types which flower from early spring 
until late autumn; also lists 30 Twice- 
blooming Iris, 40 Oriental Poppies and 
50 Hemerocallis. 


National Iris Gardens 
BEAVERTON, OREGON 








Name 


Address 
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@ victory @ 
GARDENS 


need 
MECHLING’S 


o UB PAT OFF 





(Trade Mark of General Chemical Co.) 


A COPPER MILDEW SPRAY PRE- 
VENTING FUNGUS DISEASES 
ON PLANTS 


Protect your potatoes, tomatoes, 
cucumbers, melon, squash, beets, 
spinach, carrots, parsnips, let- 
tuce,and other vegetables subject 
to blight and mildew. Protects 
flowers, too. No unsightly resi- 
due. 

One ounce makes two and one- 
half gals. spray. 8-oz. canister 50c; 
20-oz. canister $1.00. Also 5-Ib. 
bag for large users. If your 
dealer can not supply you, write— 








MECHUING BROS: CHEMICALS 
DIVISION OF GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
12 SOUTH IZTH STREET: PHILADELPHIA: Pa- 








ALLIUM GIGANTEUM 


A rare garden novelty, growing 5 to 6 feet tall. 
The tall, slender stems produce a large purple ball 
of bloom in July. Easy to grow and very hardy. 


Large bulbs, 4 for $1.00, postpaid 
Ask for our 1943 catalog of tulips, narcissus, iris 
and other hardy bulbs 


FLORAVISTA, Rt. 3, Box 669-F, Olympia, Wash. 
GROW BRAND'S LOVELY 
French Lilacs 


They offer you greater variety 
in both bloom and color—from 
a dainty single white to a 
double deep purple-red — and 
most of them with panicles of 
unusual size. We propagate them 
on their own roots, which makes 
them hardy and easier to rise. 


Our plants are all labelled, 
all true to name and come to 
you from the finest collection in 
the country. 











BRAND'S PEONIES _ from the 
finest prize-winning varieties. 
BRAND PEONY ORIENTAL POPPIES in all the 
FARMS INC finer, larger varietic 
FLOWERING CRABS Seen 
134 E. Division 2. pose and ornamental. 
Faribault, Minn. Beautiful Catalog Free 





CHOICE GLADIOLI 


Medium size bulbs (1 inch up). Priced per 100 


bulbs postpaid. 25 bulbs at the same rate. 

I nk ccvcusncues $1.00 Giant Nymph ......... 1.00 
Mprieet Glew ..ccceces 1.00 Flaming Sword ....... 1.00 
DE: vansdactnces 1.00 Margaret Fulton .... 1.00 
Dr. F, E. Bennett... 1.00 Phyllis McQuiston..... 1.50 
ee 1.50 ME 040 06 Ses arnde 1.00 


Minimum sized order $1.00 total. No catalogue. 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co., Wichert, Ill. 


Tricker’s 
Colorful 














Beautiful 
New Catalog Now Ready 


America’s most complete aquatic catalog. Profuse- 
ly illustrated in natural colors. Helpful directions 
show how to succeed with aquatic plants. Tells all 
about Tricker's large, healthy plants. Guaranteed 
Write for 
FREE copy today! (Canada 1éc) 


sy TRICKER 1. 


EVERYTH 
FOR THE WATER GARDEN 
3615 Brookside Ave. 3623 Rainbow Terrace 
Saddle River, N.J. ° Independence, Ohio 


to bloom. Surprisingly low prices. 
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California Garden Tips 


By MARY C. SHAW 


ERE come the rare June days! 
And while enjoying their beauty 
we must get the garden all set 
for a long warm and dry spell. 

A light mulch of loam mixed with a 
small amount of fertilizer will help 
lawns through the trying season ahead. 
Do not mow often or close as grass roots 
might be exposed to heat, and injured. 

Start dividing and resetting crowded 
clumps of Iris. Improve the arrangement 
for color harmony and a pleasing grada- 
tion in height, and a long display of 
bloom. When undecided what new Irises 
to buy go into history just a bit noting 
which have won awards and medals. 
They won’t let you down! 

Put out plants of Gaillardia, Cosmos, 
Ageratum, Salvia, Coreopsis, Tithonia, 
Marigold, Zinnia, Petunia and Portulaca. 
These suffer but little from pests, 
diseases, heat or scant moisture. Pinch 
tips for shorter growth. 

Sow seed of perennials—Columbine, 
Verbena, Carnation, Alyssum saxatile, 
Coral Bell, Violet and Nierembergia. 

Move house plants onto a shady porch, 
or under trees. If pots dry out fast sink 
into the soil with ashes underneath to 
prevent rooting down or entrance of 
insects. 

Spray Violets with the hose to keep 
off red spiders. They wreck the foliage, 
changing it from green to a hue of sand. 

Does the garden lack fragrance? Set 
Jasmine. The Chilean sort is rather 
tender to cold, and semi-deciduous, but 
the large waxy white flowers are borne 
over a long period, and so sweet. This 
is a pillar vine. Hardy, and ever on the 
job is Jasminum grandiflorum, more of a 
shrub, having lacy leaves and white 
star-like perfumed flowers. Plant in 
sun. 

Flowers with rich fragrance are also 
produced by the Natal Plum, Carissa 
erandiflora. Its glossy leaves are ever- 
ereen and white bloom is followed by 
red edible fruit as tart as a cranberry. 
This makes a thorny, 8-foot hedge which 
can be clipped. It’s good at the coast or 
inland. 

Are you fond of Datura and 
dulous Angel Trumpets? There is a 
new red one, D. sanguinea, having 7- 
inch blossoms all summer. It is nice to 
set among other shrubbery, or in a tub 
for porch, patio or terrace use. 

As growing things will mean more 
than ever to us this year, why not sup- 
plement with a lath house? A tiny one 
can be built by the gardener at small 
expense. Redwood batting is much more 
durable than ordinary lath, and the 
timbers should rest upon brick or cement 
because of dry rot and termites. Have 
battings quite close on the windward 
side, and where the sun beats hottest. 
Have the height of house and benches 
just right for the user. Paint dark 
green or brown, and plan for canvas 
covering during the rainy season. 

It is truly surprising what 


its pen- 


delicate 


vines and ferns, lovely hanging-baskets, 
Fuchsias, Begonias, and countless beau- 


ties one can have, besides an ideal place 
for starting seeds and cuttings, in only 
a little lath house. You won’t be sorry! 


North of us there can still be set out 


for late flowering purple Salvia, Aster 
fruticosus, Helenium having flowers of 
orange, gold, rust, and yellow Flax. 


These are rugged pe srennials. 

If Glory ot the Sun has not been a 
success make sure that the bulbs go dry 
till October ... left in ground where no 
watering is done. 

Raise Columbine for thrills! It loves 
a spot in part shade, and leaf mold. 
There are varied forms of the flower 
from old-time doubles to long spurred 
moderns, and none lovelier than Snow 
Queen that grows 3 feet high and has 
fragrant blossoms. 

Break off old growth from Pinks and 
Carnations. Feed and water deeply for 
new flowering branches. 

Cut back Wisteria to have a shorter, 
stronger vine and better bloom. If 
growth has been rampant and blossoms 
too few, a bit of root pruning might be 
the remedy. 

Prune climbing Roses. Cut out old 
wood and slender branches, shaping to 
an attractive form. If of the recurrent 
sort, this will, with fertilizer and water, 
bring another crop of bloom. 

Late this month shorten Chrysanthe- 
mums for the last time. And do not 
forget to train the Cascades. Give more 
liberal rations to the very early bloomers. 

When your color-scheme calls for a 
pink or white edging in sun or partial 
shade, know ye there is an Ageratum 
for just that! And two charming blues 


are Blue Ball and Midget Blue. 
If you and your garden have never 


met Alstroemeria do become acquainted 
with this plant of beautiful 
Although from South 
moderately hardy, and becomes better 
as it grows older. It is a heavy bloom- 
er with a wide color range. In the Ligtu 
Hybrids one ean find various pinks, 
oranges and reds in addition to the 
more common -yellow tones. 

These long-stemmed Alstroemerias are 
tops for eutting as they last nearly two 
weeks. Give the plants partial shade, 
abundant moisture, and lighten the soil 
with peat moss or compost that is thor- 
oughly rotted. 

Find a sheltered spot for colonies of 
these tried and true bulbs: Cooperia 
having large white, sweet-scented flow- 
ers in autumn. The two sorts will give 
a longer season of bloom. Also, for fall 
beauty is Sternbergia lutea. It reaches 
a foot in height, and its lovely flowers 
are brightest yellow. : 

Zephyr Lilies come in white, various 
pinks, and yellow. By treating them to 
a good soaking one can have many crops 
ot flowers throughout the summer. Their 
ow foliage is from 6 to 10 inches 
igh. 


blossoms. 
America it is 
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June in the Little Greenhouse 


By J. G. ESSON 


HERE the greenhouse has been 

used for starting tender vege- 

tables or for raising plants for 
the summer flower garden, there will 
be an opportunity now to do some house 
cleaning. Remove all these plants to 
their permanent outdoor quarters. Many 
gardeners hate to do house cleaning, but 
you start off with a clean slate when the 
interior of the house shines like new. A 
new paint job will hardly ever be an ex- 
travagance but may even add years more 
to the life of the house. Of course, per- 
manent plantations below the bench, be- 
tween stepping stones on the path or 
perhaps on a rock bank—such plants as 
Selaginella, Pilea, Rex Begonia, Fittonia, 
Amazon Lily and numerous others which 
are often best planted out—must be pro- 
tected by laying a cloth over them when 
paint or kerosene is being used on the 
woodwork of the house. These plants 
ean harbor insect pests, so after the 
washing down or painting is completed 
it is important that they be given an 
overhaul by sponging where possible and 
cleaning away the topsoil where they 
grow, replacing with good rich fresh 
loam. 


Sowing late tomatoes. Seeds of tomato 
can be sown during June or July for a 
continuation of freshly picked tomatoes 
far into fall. They grow quickly after 
the seed has germinated so be watchful 
that they are not left in the seed con- 
tainer so long as to become drawn and 
spindly. They should be transplanted 
singly into 3-inech pots from _ which, 
when they require a second shift, they 
can be planted where they are to com- 
plete their growth. That can be in 9 or 
10-inch pots or well drained boxes. Some 
gardeners like to place a 6-inch board 
on edge along part of the bench allowing 
9 to 12 inches from the back of the bench 
to the board. Into this space soil may be 
placed deep enough to plant the toma- 
toes from the 3-inch pots. The plants 
should be spaced 12 inches apart and, 
of course, it is important that the bench 
is located in full sun. The soil used need 
not be very rich but from the time the 
first fruit is set, liquid fertilizer should 
be applied when watering. Grow the 
tomatoes on the cordon system or in 
similar fashion to staked plants out- 
doors; that is, pinch off all side laterals 
or growth appearing at the leaf axils— 
that point where leaf and stem meet. 

It is time this month to sow Stocks 
for flowers to be cut from Christmas on 
through the rest of the winter. The 
Christmas flowering plants will have to 


finish in pots not larger than a 5-inch 
size. By sowing in a pan any time 
during the next month or six weeks and 
transplanting into a flat, good plants will 
be ready by September 1 to plant out on 
a bench. These will grow into big spikes 
if the plants are spaced 12 inches apart 
each way. There are numerous varieties 
offered known as non-branching, that 
produce enormous spikes and _ choice 
double flowers, so acceptable for winter 
eutting. 


Moving plants outdoors. It is now 
safe to stand outdoors some of the exotic 
inmates of our greenhouse. In fact, it 
would seem that some of them are great- 
ly benefited by this little change of loca- 
tion. We will find that the soil around 
the roots dries much quicker. This is 
because the surroundings are airy in 
comparison to the moist, muggy condi- 
tions so common in a greenhouse. If you 
possess some of the Cymbidium Orchid 
you will find that it is especially thank- 
ful for the outdoors. Place it in the 
shade of a tree but do not forget that 
it insists on daily attention relating to 
its liquid refreshment. 

Of course, the ideal summer home of 
the Cymbidium is a lath house where 
openings between the laths are just the 
same width as that of a lath itself. Such 
a place is also excellent for summer 
flowering tuberous rooted Begonias. If 
some of them were started in April or 
May in soil that is rich in leaf mold or 
other humus, the growth may be con- 
tinued in the lath house. This applies 
especially to districts where the heat 
and humidity become excessive during 
the summer. 

From now on until September, Ama- 
ryllis that is established and has numer- 
ous fleshy roots in the pot, should be 
supplied at least once a week with weak 
doses of liquid fertilizer. If so treated 
this plant will repay next year with 
strong stems that enhance the appear- 
ance of the flowers. 

Nerines should now be resting and the 
pots laid on their sides in a sunny posi- 
tion. Towards the end of September 
they should be returned to the bench 
and watered sparingly at the beginning. 

Chrysanthemums that need repotting 
should never have this work delayed 
otherwise the stems become hard and 
will never recover to the condition of 
growth so important to maintain at this 
time. We must encourage growth in 
Chrysanthemums as we must in all an- 
nual crops, otherwise stunted, lean, un- 
happy-looking plants will result. 








lilustrated Orchid Catalog 


Our new 96 page catalog contains 16 color illus- 
trations and 21 black and white illustrations. 
Culture notes may be helpful to those interested 
in cultivation of orchids. 

Price 50 cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridists—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 

















1500 VARIETIES 


Peonies, Iris, Poppies 
and Hemerocallis 


Ask for Free Catalog No. 36 


Cc. F. WASSENBERG 
VAN WERT, OHIO 











eS) Pe Mates 

C8 Your I are 

252), $0 L-O-V-E-L-Y! 
“Ya\ <4 Where did you get them?’ 


ren 
Q “Why Clara | sent to War- 
ner’s for them. They grow 
them in the famous Yakima 
valley, Washington, where the 
soil and climate are just right to pro- 
duce the finest rhizomes just packed 
with vigor and bloom.’’ ‘I am alad 
you told me Mary, your irises are the 
envy of the neighborhood and | am 
going to send there for some too.”’ 
Wouldn’t you like to have some of 
these beauties in your garden? Send 
for free price list and descriptions. 


L. W. WARNER 
\u\iel alin GRANDVIEW WASH. 




















MIROSE GUIDES 


FREE, your copy of the 1943 STAR GUIDE to 
Lil Good Roses. Describes 169 dependable roses of all 
types, shows 84 in full color. Includes many ‘‘All- 
American Rose Selections,”’ our newest novelties, 
and money-saving special offers on expert-selected 
groups for various uses, Get your copy today, 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Robert Pyle, President West Grove 405, Pa. 


PROTECT YOUR VICTORY PLANTINGS 


Keep dogs away from with 
your evergreens, garden 
plants, trees, shrubs. Also 
cats, mice, moles and rab- 
bits. Easy and economical . 
to usec. Harmless tO & es 
Humans or animals, Non- DOGZOFF 
poisonous, non-inflam- Copyright 1932 
mable. Just try it and convince yourself. 
Protect your Plants! Order Now! 


3 oz. 60c Pint (can) $2.50 Ot. (can) $4.00 
If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct from 
BOHLENDER PLANT CHEMICALS, INC. 
TIPP CITY, OHIO 


$1.00 IRIS FREE 


To new customers, while the sup- 
ply lasts. WHall-of-Fame quality. 
Write today for catalog giving iris 
ratings. 


EDENWALD GARDENS, Vincennes, Ind. 


A SIMPLE SPRAY PLAN 


for your Victory Garden 


Spray every 10 days or two 
weeks during the insect season 
with 3 teaspoonfuls D-X Pyre- 
thrum per gallon of water. Occa- 
sionally add 3 teaspoonfuls Sul- 
focide for fungous diseases. This 
spray plan, regularly applied, 
will often prevent insect attacks 
before they become _ serious, 
Order from your dealer or write 
us. D-X Pyrethrum: 1 gal., $9.50; 
1 qt., $3.50; % pt., $1.25; 1% 
oz., 35c. Sulfocide: 1 gal., $2.50; 
1 qt., $1.00; 1 pt., 60c. Helpful 
booklet, “Spraying the Home 
Garden,” free on request. 


B. G. Pratt Co., Dept. S, 50 Church St., New York 


. ’ 
4 OREGON “GROWN 
9 Rote. 


Write fora FREE CATALOG 
illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
3870 N. E. Glisan St, Portland, Ore. 


















































ny RI-OGEN, the combination spray, 
ey betes you grow better roses. — 
‘ % black-spot and mildew; kills many ~ 
= sect pests. Economical, easy to apply 
—just mix with water and corey. Say 

at garden’ supply stores. Write for free bulletin 
Rose Culture. i 
ROSE MFG. CO., 104 Ogen Bidg., Beacon, N. Y. 
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EVERYTHING 


YOU WANT TO KNOW 
4 


spa 


Postpaid 





Says Richardson Wright of ae & Riieteee 


“The canning instructions are clear as crystal. 
He even states how many bushels of each vegetable 
are needed to produce a given number of glass 
quart | jars; adds a balance sheet of costs and 
time.’ 

* * * 


Choice of Plot, Control of Pests, Enriching Soil, 
Outline of Garden Work, Time Tables of Maturity, 
Food Values, Canning, Pickling, etc. A complete 
Guide for large or Small Gardens; Experts or 
Novices. 


Money Back If Not Satisfied! 
Order From 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


Dept. F, 67 West 44th St. New York, N. Y. 








Ask Your Seedsman! 


IMP. SOAP SPRAY 


1 RO}. 5 Ze) E20) Fonts) 


But Sure Death 
to the Pests 


Yeu viiiiliiiiia dia sak 


THE AMERICAN COLOR 6&6 CHEMICAL CO. 


176 Purchase St., 


IRIS’ 

PEONIES 

HEMEROCALLIS 

Not How Many, but How Good 


For a collection of 2 doz. high quality 
Dwarf Iris plants, including 3 of our own 
new Seedlings—send only............ $3.00 

One strong plant each of our ‘‘Hall of 
Fame’’ trio—Flora Campbell, Kansas Sun- 
rise and Melanie; also Kansas Ingleside— 
most intense red rebloomer......... $5.00 


Send for our new list of choice varieties in 
3 TOP HARDY FLOWERS. 


HILL IRIS & PEONY FARM 


Lafontaine Kansas 


BOSTON, MASS. 

















TULIPS RARE AND 
TRUE TO NAME 


— But You Must Act Quickly! 


This year the unusual, truly distinctive Tulips are 
exceptionally rare. Through great diligence, the 
country’s foremost specialists in these finer, true to 
mame varieties has made a wide selection available 
to those who act promptly. The supply of these 
hard-to-get tulips is strictly 
limited, and will soon be 








sold out. Tulip fanciers are 
urged to place orders now 
from the new limited edi- 
tion Nelis Catalog. Send— 
now—for free catalog. 
NELIS TULIPS 
TRUE TO NAME 
“it’s Tulip Time in Hol- 
land, every year in May.’* 























NELIS ,&&*_ TULIPS 


WRITE NOW FOR LIMITED EDITION CATALOG 
Nelis Nurseries, Inc. 
1007 Lakewood Bivd. Holland, Mich. 
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June in Southern Gardens 
By JULIA LESTER DILLON 


brought freezing weather. Five 

times between February 15 and 
March 30 the thermometer dropped 
speedily from 70 degrees one day to 
below 32 the next. The resulting de- 
struction of small tender plantings and 
budding Roses and shrubs has put back 
the blooming season many weeks. 


Victory Gardens suffered as well as 
flower borders. Plantings had to be 
made the second time and harvesting is 
much delayed. But with high hopes, 
gardeners have worked to bring their 
vegetables to the required standard and 
delay has only spurred them on to 
greater efforts. 

June sees the start of plantings for 
the fall and winter. Corn and snap 
beans, both bush and pole, collards and 
and 
new tomatoes will give a late harvest 
for the table and for canning. Get 
seeds in before the fifteenth of 
this month, even though your present 


[ Mirenche of flowers this year spring 


| crop has not yet matured. 


Southern Roses are usually at their 
best during April and May but it is cer- 
tain that this year June will be the 
month of Roses. Where the plants were 
muleched through the winter little dam- 
age shows, and the growth is strong so 
that it is safe to predict a wonderful 
season of Rose blooms. 


Black Spot is such a blight on Roses 
that a way of preventing it is sure to 
be welcomed widely. Instead of using 
the hose to sprinkle them and provide 
the moisture on the leaves which helps 
to develop the disease, try running shal- 
low trenches through the beds and then 
water the roots by allowing the water 
from the hose, without the nozzle, to 
flow in a very gentle stream until the 
trenches are filled. In a formal garden 
where Roses are planted in rows in the 
beds two rows can be watered at a time 
with the trench shallowed out between. 


The garden records of the years show 
that June is the month in which pests 
must be fought with an unswerving de- 
termination. Every ten days spray for 
red spiders on Boxwood and Azaleas 
and aphids on everything with a mix- 
ture of one teaspoonful of nicotine sul- 
phate to one gallon of water in which 
two tablespoonsful of soap flakes have 
been dissolved. 













PANSIES 


We are the originators 
and breeders of the fa- 
mous MASTODON 
PANSIES. The result of er 
50 years breeding. 


Steele’s Mastodon X 
JUMBO MIXED 
Pansies 


now featured at your florist or seed house. 

Brilliant and pastel colors in marvelous size, superb 
texture. Two weeks early. If your dealer cannot supply 
you — plants or seeds send for our descriptive 
circular, 


STEELE’S PANSY GARDENS Portland, Oregon 
Ee so RR RR 
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Arsenate of lead sifted onto plants 
will keep chewing insects down, and 
incidentally this will also cure rabbits 
of nibbling at tender shoots of all kinds. 
Rotenone-sulphur dust is available and 
also kills bugs without being dangerous 
to humans. Use this in the vegetable 
garden freely. 


Sow seeds of Zinnias and Marigolds 
for late summer and fall bloom. Choose 
the Zinnia types and colors carefully and 
sow them where they are to bloom, thin- 
ning out as they crowd. 


Ripening foliage of bulbs shows that 
they are ready to be lifted and replant- 
ed. Do not hold the Daffodils out of 
the ground. Plant them as soon as they 
are taken up. Wherever blooms have 
been scattered and small bulbs need 
transplanting. 


Tulips and Hyacinths not only should 
be lifted each year but the bulbs must 
be dried and stored until November be- 
fore new plantings are made, If this 
is done the bulbs will keep strong and 
the blooms will not grow smaller in size 
each year. Dry them thoroughly and 
then store in mouse proof bags or boxes 
with moth balls to keep them from de- 
cay. If possible to find a cool place dur- 
ing the summer then use that for your 
bulbs. Perhaps the basement furnace 
room will be a good place. 


When Iris blooms are over the crowd- 
ed clumps should be thinned out and 
new plantings made. The Louisiana and 
Siberian and Pumila types of Iris ean 
be replanted at this season. If the 
weather is hot and dry let the bearded 
Iris wait until September and then 
divide and replant. 


Roses not only must be sprayed or 
dusted through the season but also need 
fertilizer. A balanced plant food used 
at regular intervals gives them the 
strength for continuous bloom. ‘‘ Water 
and spray and feed’’ is the prescription 
for good Roses. 


Spring flowering annuals which have 
finished blooming should be pulled out 
at once and the bare spots filled in with 
summer and fall flowers. Hardy As- 
ters and Chrysanthemums ean be trans- 
planted right along until July. Small 
summer annuals can also be put in. 


Inspiration for more and better gar- 
dens comes from North Africa. A ser- 
geant from Kentucky has written most 
appreciatively of the beauty of the flow- 
ers he saw in South Carolina gardens 
while in training at Fort Jackson. His 
message was relayed from London by a 
eanteen worker friend there. She was 
so happy to know that he enjoyed our 
flowers and gardens, and Roses espe- 
cially, that she passed his message on. 

Then let us be encouraged to culti- 
vate our flowers happily for the sake 
of the uplift they give to our soldiers 
training for duties on far-flung battle 
fronts, not only in the South but every- 
where. 
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All Azaleas Are Good Shrubs 


(Continued from page 274) 


the most brilliant colors, and the most 
delicate pastels. Even the brightest 
oranges and searlets escape being garish. 
In some, orange and scarlet, or pink and 
yellow, are intermingled. There are sal- 
mons, lavender pinks, and white tinged 
with pink or yellow. Some are low, while 
others grow to a height of 7 and 8 feet. 
Some kinds bloom into the middle of 
June, and they are all fragrant in vary- 
ing degrees. Ghent hybrids are to be 
found at few nurseries, and they are ex- 
pensive. But their outstanding quality 
makes them well worth hunting for. They 
are hardy, and seem better able to live 
through neglect than the other hybrids, 
if their surroundings are at all favorable. 

Two more of our native species, both 
white, and very sweetly perfumed, finish 
the Azalea season. The first, A. arbor- 
escens, Which may reach a height of 20 
feet in its native uplands, blooms in June 
and is hardy to Boston. The other, A. 
viscosa, our Swamp Azalea, blooms over 
a long period from June into July. It 
grows as far north as southern Maine. 

When out of bloom, the evergreen 
Azaleas are, of course, highly valued for 
their foliage. Some of them turn reddish 
or bronzy in winter. The flower buds de- 
velop during the summer for the follow- 
ing spring’s bloom, and while they do not 
show very much on evergreen plants, they 
are very noticeable on deciduous ones, 
Watching the development of next 
spring’s flowers is a very pleasant way of 
counting one’s chickens before they are 
hatched, 

Azaleas, like the true Rhododendrons 
and other members of the Heath Family, 
like an acid soil with plenty of humus in 
it. Their fibrous roots are close to the 
surface, and must be protected from dry- 
ing out, though the plants bloom better 
when they get a fair amount of sun. A 
mulch of peat moss helps them very much. 
Excessive dryness in summer tends to 
make them more susceptible to winter in- 
jury, but they must have good drainage. 

Azaleas are not much troubled by dis- 
eases or insects. When the plants have a 
dusty greyish or brownish appearance, it 
may be because lacewing flies are sucking 
the juice out of the leaves. <A contact 
spray such as nicotine sulphate must be 
applied to the underside of the leaves 
when the insects are present. It should 
be repeated at ten-day intervals as long 
as new batches of eggs hatch out. June is 
supposed to be the month for lacewings, 
but they are often very troublesome dur- 
ing the late summer and fall. In early 
May, the tender young leaves of deciduous 
Azaleas may be eaten by caterpillars. 
They can be controlled by spraying the 
plants with an arseniecal spray. 

Azaleas are not cheap pi: ints. They are 
more difficult to propagate than the ma- 
jority of flowering shrubs such as Deut- 
zias, Spireas, or F orsythias. Their slow 
habit of growth means that they must be 
kept a greater number of years in the 
nursery before they reach saleable size, 
and their handling requires greater care. 
But their gay and lovely flowers cannot 
be matched by any others. In range and 


_ quality of color they are supreme, and 


there are types to suit every gardening 
taste. 

New hybrids of American origin are 
becoming available each year. Hardiness 
in our climate, combined with the exotie 
beauty of tender kinds, is the goal of the 





The Pinkshell Azalea, A. vaseyi, is another 
native species which has much to recom- 


mend it to home _ gardeners 


breeders. Gardeners should be willing 
and eager to try these new varieties to 
encourage those who undertake this slow 
and painstaking work. But although the 
Azaleas of years to come may be sturdy 
and glorious beyond anything we can 
dream, the ones already available are 
worth our seeking. After we have found 
them, our careful attention to their needs 


brings its reward in bumper crops of 


beauty. 





Azalea Bloom Chart 


How to plan for 4 months of 
bloom 


Late March, early April 
Mucronulata 


April 
Poukhanensis 
Vaseyi (Pinkshell Azalea) ) 
Schlippenbachi (Royal Azalea) 


May 
Amoena 
Hinodegiri 
Kaempferi (Torch Azalea) 
Arnoldiana Hybrids 
Malvatica Hybrids 
Mollis Hybrids 
Mucronata 
Nudiflora (Pinxterbloom ) 
Roseum 
Calendulacea (Flame Azalea) 
Indica (Macrantha) 
Ghent 
Arborescens 
Viscosa (Swamp Azalea ) 
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AZALEAS 


from 


Bobbink & Atkins 


For nearly fifty years we have 
specialized in all classes of hardy 
Azaleassso that today our collection 
is the most complete in America. 

Our strain of the Hybrid Mollis 
group is exceptionally hardy and 
easy to grow. And our named va- 
rieties of Ghent Hybrids (Ponticas 
and Rusticas), much in demand by 
Azalea connoisseurs, have finally 
been produced in sufficient quan- 
tities to make them available at 
very reasonable prices. 

All of the garden Azaleas John 
C. Wister writes about in this issue 
— and many more — are grown to 
perfection in this great horticul- 
tural establishment that also spe- 
cializes in Hybrid Rhododendrons, 
Lilacs, Roses and a host of all the 
worth while hardy plants for 
American gardens. 

Write today for your free copy 
of our complete catalog if you live 








east of the Mississippi; 25 cents 

elsewhere. 

Bobbink & Atkins 
Nurserymen 


Rose and Fruit Growers 
584 Paterson Ave., East Rutherford, N.J. 


(The famous Rutherfordiana strain 
of tender Azaleas for sale by local flor- 
ists and grown in conservatories from 
coast to coast are also grown by Bob- 
bink & Atkins.) 

















SLUG. SHOT 
KILL GARDEN 


INSECTS 


FOR VICTORY GARDENS 


Use This Pioneer Pest Destroyer 


Dependable for 68 Years 
It’s an INSECTICIDE—Effective 
against both chew = § and suck- 
ing types of insect. 
It’s a FUNGICIDE _Protects & 
plants against many blights, 
rusts and mildews. 
A full pound can with 
\\ sifter-top (easy to apply) xg 
only 30c. At Hardware, -¥ 
Seed and Drug Stores. 
ay “Garden Gnomes” 
raying ar us 
ss Chart. Write: s 


HAMMOND 


is Paint & ChemicaiCo. 
»/ & FERRYST.,BEACON, N.Y. 
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Oust Mosquitoes 
with Citronella Candles 


im these unique weathered finish wood holders 
copied from the first sleigh made in America. Two 
pairs, burned in a 12 to 15 ft. square, will keep 
your ‘“‘leisure garden’’ mosquitoless. They burn 15 
hrs. One pair is sufficient for an enclosed porch. 
Pr. holders and candles as shown $2. Refill 
candles (6), $1.35; (12), $2.50 Postpaid in 48 
states on receipt of check or money order. 


The Josselyns 


Box 147, Dept. F DEDHAM, MASS. 





NEW VEGETABLES 


Marketer Cucumber, Garden Huckleberry, 
Pan-America Tomato (disease-resistant), 
Celtuce . . . Pkts. 10c ea., 3 for 25c 
* FREE Our '43 Vegetable & Flower Garden 
Guide, Planting charts, descriptions, culture. 
CAMPBELL SEED STORE 
Dept. F., Pasadena, Calif. Since 1907 
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MANY GARDEN & 
quam HOUSE PLANT INSECTS 


KILLOGEN destroys many sucking and leaf- 
eating insects that ruin your plants. Kills 
Ants on Lawns and Flower Beds. Harmiess 
to humans and animals, when simple direc- 
tions are followed. Easy to use. Economical. 
Only 50c a bottle. Buy at garden supply 
stores or write for folder. Rose Manufacture 
ing Co.,:v4Ogen Bidg., Beacon, N. Y. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC GARDEN SPRAY 


a 
Gladiolus Bulbs 


Highest Quality @ Lowest Prices 


Send for catalog listing 200 
leading varieties. It’s free. 


REDWOOD NURSERIES 
P. 0. Box 587 SALEM, OREGON 
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Rid yourlawnand garden 
of ants easily, economi- 
cally, with CYANOGAS* 
ANT-KILLER. A small amount of this gas- 
papnny | poneer poured directly into the 
ant nest kills all ants instantly! CYANOGAS 
2 —_ o and joa f EF- 
. A little goes a long way. Keep a 
supply on hand. , hardware, storea 
carry CYANOGAS or can get it for you! 
*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


30¢— ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS 
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Pacific Northwest Garden Notebook 


By CECIL SOLLY 


F the grass starts to turn brown, in 
| spots, especially near the crown of a 

bank or slope, perforate the area at 
once, apply a dressing of lawn fertilizer 
and soak the spot thoroughly in the early 
morning. 

Cut the grass regularly, with mower 
blades raised to 145 to 2 inches. Always 
use a grass catcher and see that the 
mower is sharp and cuts the grass 
cleanly. Best time to mow is in the late 
afternoon, 

Should toadstools or ‘‘fairy ring’’ ap- 
pear, spray the areas at once with the 
copper spray that you use for the Roses 
and other plants. 

Large weeds in the lawn should be in- 
dividually spotted out with a ‘‘gun.”’ 

Primroses. Primroses may be divided 
and transplanted at any time during the 
next six weeks to suit your convenience. 
Always take some soil with each trans- 
plant. When resetting see that the 
string-like roots are spread properly, 
fairly shallow. For future weevil-grub 
prevention, ‘‘puddle’’ the plants with 
a solution of 1 part of nursery volek to 
50 parts of water. 

Rhododendrons. Now that the Rhodo- 
dendrons and other broad leaved ever- 
greens are through flowering, they are 
neat and attractive but the areas in 
which they grow are too colorless. Many 
lovely varieties of Lilies that flower in 
succession from now until frost could 
supply the needed color. Plan to set 
out bulbs of several varieties in early 
November wherever space between the 
shrubs will permit. 

The old-fashioned Sweet William is a 
plant which will give fine results in and 
around a Rhododendron planting. Seeds 
should be started now, for transplanting 
in October. 

Rhododendron leaves are a_ fine 
‘*sign’’. If they hang down or are pale 
in color, give the plants plenty of water 
and scatter a small amount of a special 
Rhododendron fertilizer around each. 

Roses. ‘‘Budded’’ bush Roses are 
liable to send up ‘‘sucker’’ shoots now 
from the roots. They are recognized by 
their seven-leaf. Cut these shoots back 
clean to the root from which they spring. 

Fertilize the rose bed again to assist 
the bushes to make well ripened sturdy 
new branches. 

Roses are at the height of their beauty 
now but remember to remove all faded 
flowers with at least 80 percent of the 
stems attached. This will enable the 





Grow Beautiful ROSES 


THE COMBINED 
INSECTICIDE-FUNGICIDE 


KIX has given satisfactory service for years to ex- 
acting Rose growers. It’s a complete and conven- 
ient treatment for Roses, Shrubs and Garden Plants 
in ONE easy-to-apply spray. Half Pint, enough for 30 
Rose Bushes, $1.00; at Dealer’s or direct from us, 
HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
6 FERRY ST., BEACON, N. Y. 





plants to continue to flower all summer 
and fall. 

Hedges. There is no doubt that seed- 
ling Holly hedges came through last 
winter in better shape than all other 
hedge shrubs. Bear this in mind if you 
plan to plant a hedge next season.’ 

Right now, the new shoots of Holly 
trees and bushes may be eaten by a 
worm which generally destroys the tip 
of the new growth. If Hollies are de- 
sired to be kept thick and compact, this 
pest is a great help because it “prunes” 
the new growth. To eliminate it, any 
good contact insecticide may be used. 

Now would be a good time to prune 
back the hedge. By clipping the new 
growth now, the hedge will thicken up 
and keep a better shape. 

The hedge, whether Laurel, Privet, 
Holly or the evergreens, Cypress, Cedar 
or Hemlock, has most likely produced 
a heavy root growth that has travelled 
far underground into the rich moist 
soil around the flowers, where it is chok- 
ing them. Root prune now. There is 
no need to dig up the roots as long as 
they are severed. 

Privet often suffers from an aphis 
infestation during this month, which 
makes it look patchy. Better look eare- 
fully for any sign and spray with a good 
nicotine-summer oil spray to prevent 
serious damage. 

Firethorn and other shrubs_ which 
grow against the house are making new 
growth now. All shoots that extend 
outwards should be cut back now. This 
will cause the whole shrub to thicken 
and make it look much neater. 

Lilacs generally produce a lot of 
*‘suckers’’ at this time. Remove the 
roots from which they spring. Cutting 
off the growth above the ground is not 
good because many more shoots imme- 
diately come up again. 

Should Pansy plants be inclined to be- 
come straggly, pinch off the long stems, 
just above a leaf. They will rapidly 
bush out. Pansy flowers naturally get 
smaller in summer, but if they are eul- 
tivated, fertilized and watered, the 
blooms will be quite fine sized. 

Spray the leaves of Lupines, Delphi- 
niums, Phlox and Chrysanthemums with 
a good .copper fungicide for prevention 
of mildew, which is worse than usual 
this year, due to the cold late spring. 

Right now is the ideal time to start 
seeds of biennial flowers for next sea- 
son’s blooms. Those easy to grow and, 
incidentally, easy to care for too are 
Wallflower, Brompton Stock, Snapdrag- 
ons, Sweet William, Hollyhock, Fox- 
glove, Columbine and Canterbury Bells. 
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PESTEX 
Keep Pests Out of Your Victory 
Garden This Summer 
Use the new, positive repellant of rabbits, moles, 
and other destructive pests. Entirely harmless, 
Just sprinkle liberally around runs or openings 
through which rodents travel, 
10 Ibs. $5.00 


5 Ibs. $2.75 
BURNETT BROS., INC. 
92 Chambers St. New York 











Telephone: BArclay 7-6138 
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More Ease in Watering 
By EvizaseTH BreNNER, (Ohio) 


LL the authorities on gardening ad- 

vise us against the mere sprinkling 
of our plants, telling us they should be 
watered but once a week during drought, 
and that the soil should be soaked down 
to the depth of several inches to secure 
the best results from artificial watering. 

In the case of the mixed perennial 
border, where some plants require more 
moisture during summer than others, it 
is not wise to set the sprinkling appa- 
ratus into action because it will supply 
all the plants within its range with the 
same amount of moisture. 

I have found that removing the nozzle 
from the end of the hose and then tying 
that end of the hose seeurely to a dis- 
carded broomstick makes the job of 
watering a more agreeable one. The 
water should be turned to run slowly so 
it will not wash the soil, and the end of 
the hose placed between those plants 
requiring the most moisture so they will 
receive their allotment without soaking 
other nearby plants that do not require a 
great amount of summer moisture, such 
as Iris. At intervals the hose will need 
to be shifted, which is also necessary even 
when a sprinkling attachment is used. 

The installation of a broomstick handle 
makes it easy to slip the hose back to the 
plants in the rear of the border, that are 
not within reach otherwise unless one 


steps in among the plants growing in the 


foreground. 

The hose mounted on such a handle is 
more easily handled when one is hand 
sprinkling also, for the weight of the 
hose is more easily distributed when one 
carries the handle under the arm much in 
the fashion of the hunter carrying his 
gun. 


Scutellaria 
By Anna JoHanninG, (Kans.) 


[% searching for hardy perennials it 

seems the Seutellaria, also called Hel- 
met-Flower, has been overlooked because 
I have never seen it in any garden but 
my own, although I have few other pe- 
rennials that compare with it in beauty 
or hardiness. Over a long period of 
years my original plants, started from 
seed, are “bigger and better”, with no 
protection over winter and no extra 
care in summer. 

It belongs to the mint family and is 
somewhat shrubby in habit; height is 
about 18 inches with about that much of 
a spread for older plants, and not crowd- 
ed. The blue Snapdragon-like flowers 
on one side of the stem appear in late 
summer when flowers, especially blue 
ones, are not so plentiful in the garden, 
and they remain on over a long season. 
They also arrange well as cut flowers. 
The plant dies down over winter and is 
a late sleeper in spring. I have had a 
few volunteers and even these little 
plants come through without extra eare. 

This one is probably S. baiealensis but 
there are many others. This is the only 
one with which I have had experience, 
and I feel it should be given a chance 
to prove its merits. 





A HOUSE FAMOUS FOR QUALITY 


145 EAST S7TH STREET 
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Oblong Charcoal Grili— Here is the 
famously versatile grill which may be 
used as a portable unit, as it is, or set up 
as a permanent outdoor stove by building 
stones around it. Extra-heavy steel and 
wrought iron construction, black finish. 
Grilling surface 24" x 18"..... $12.95: 


“& De Luxe Barbecue Grill — Many exclu- 


sive features make this the most desirable 
of all portable grills—compartment be- 
neath fire-bed for baking potatoes, re- 
movable pan, revolving spit, top warming 
shelf and side utility shelf, both remova- 
ble. Stands 39" high with ample grilling 
surface 24" x 18". Easily wheeled about. 


‘ $37.95 


fur Beyond 150 miles—express collect. 
t 
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| FOR OVER NINETY-FIVE YEARS 


Cc 


NEW YORK CITY 

















ALL STAR 
SEXTETTE 


CHINA MA!D—Outstanding pink 
GOLDEN MAJESTY—Prize-winning deep yellow 
BLUE RIVER—Exceptionally fine blue 


FAIR ELAINE—Entrancing yellow with white 
standards 

SPANISH CAVALIER—Bright bronze, red and 
orange—Very gay 

ELUSIVE—New this year—Pink, old gold and 
lavender 


ENTIRE COLLECTION, ALL 
LABELED AND POSTPAID §$5,75 
($8.50 CATALOG VALUE) 


The new daylily PANAMA (value $1.50) in- 
cluded free if collection is sent Express Collect 


MILLIKEN GARDENS 


367 W. Colorado, Arcadia, California 


TWO RAINBOWS OF IRIS 


Brighten your garden with either or both of these collections of 
famous Milliken irises. 
guaranteed to grow in your garden. 


Fine, new varieties. Giant plants - - - 


SPECTRUM COLLECTION 


BLUE PETER—Tall velvety deep blue purple 


ALICE HARDING — Charming yellow from 
France 


DESIRABLE—Blue and white—Unusual 
FRIEDA MOHR—Fragrant shapely rose 
MOUNT CLOUD—Prize-winning white 
GOLDEN FLARE—A rose and yellow flame 
HAPPY DAYS—Very large yellow 

ROYAL SALUTE—Rich violet 

SPARK—Very bright red 

TENAYA—Tall velvety red-purple 


and Free—CHINA MAID, the outstanding pink 


LLECTION LABELED 
nasa AND POSTPAID $3.00 


If sent Express Collect, the fine daylily 
GOLDEN WEST (value $1.50) is included free. 


Send for free 1943 folder, illustrated in color. 
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GRAPE 

HYACINTHS 
$1.00 


Muscari Bisa, Favorite early spring flowering bulbs 
for edgit rock rardens, ete Produce many deli- 
cate 5 “hloom April-May. Multiply yearly. 


= as 55¢c, 100 for $2.00 Ppd. 


25 
i \ ld. 


DOG'S TOOTH 

VIOLETS ne 4 
CRY CP 

Erythronium or Trout Lilies. Attractive yellow 


$1.00 
flowers rise above richly mottled leaves, 6 inches 


tall, bloome@in April. Ijieal for rock garden, shrub 
or woodland border Hardy, stand shade 

25 for $1.00, 100 for $3.75 Ppd. 
Both varieties available for prompt delivery, rec- 
ommend planting now for flowering next spring. 

Did you see the Stassen Cover Page in May 

Flower Grower? It contains many bargains for 

early ordering. 

Catalog of Special BULB OFFERS 

for FALL PLANTING FREE 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS 
Box 17 Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 





























SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 


Your money back if you are not entirely 
satisfied with this amazing bargain! Col- 
lection includes 1 Red Radiance, 1 Pink 
Radiance, 2 Talisman, 2 Ami Quinard, 2 
Pres. grees = 2 Luxembourg. Send — 

today for rose collection No. 103! 


he vee FARMS, INC.. Dept. 22-F. Waxahachie, Texas 
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CARDEN TRACTOR & 
POWER MOWER 








Ideal for 










the Estate 
Owner. 
Cultivates GRAVELY 
your garden MFG. CO. 
.- cuts Box 607 
tallest weeds Dunbar, W. Va. 
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HOMEMADE FERTILIZER FOR 
VICTORY GARDENS 


Grow vegetables chockfull of Vitamins with home- 
made fertilizer, using NO chemicals. Results in 
England show big reduction in colds, ete. “Organic 
Gardening” tells how. 6 months, $1.00, including 
booklet on How to Make Organic Fertilizer in Only 
3 Months, using leaves, kitchen waste, etc. 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Dept. 8F EMMAUS, PA. 







IMPERATOR 
(Vivid Deep Blue) 


D. HARING 7 
(Sparkling White) ~ 


YELLOW QUEEN 
(Golden Yellow) 


Three lovely varieties of 
Dutch Iris for Fall plant- 
ing. Very hardy, easy to 
grow, and reaching 24 in. 
for excellent Cut Flowers. 
Please Order Early. 


40 BULBS 
$1.00 

135 BULBS 
$3.00 


FREE! Our Complete New 
1943 Gall Garden Book - Illustrated 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS — Box I115-F ~ Sacramento, Calif. 
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Classified Advertising Section 


RATE 18 PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, lic per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDER. 








African Violets 





AFRICAN VIOLETS: Amethyst, Blue Boy, Blue Girl, 
Ionantha, Neptune, Orchid Beauty, Pink Beauty, Viking, 
White Lady. GREGG GARDENS, Dexter, Minnesota. 











Baby Evergreens 





EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS—tTransplants—larger Stock in 
wide variety, for forestry, windbreak, and ornamental plant- 
ing. Descriptive catalogue free. RANSOM NURSERY, 
Geneva, Ohio. 








Bird Houses 





— Le Wren, 2 for $1.00; Tree Swallow, Chicka- 
Bluebird and Martin. Write for catalog. R. 
ST xe HOTA. Milrod Lane, Rt. 5, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 














NO RATIONING WORRIES if you read ‘“‘Delightes for 
Ladies’’, giving old time, economical recipes. Privately 
printed. Send for literature. TROVILLION PRIVATE 
PRESS, Herrin, Ilinois. 


Boxwood, Holly & Yews 
AS SPECIALISTS in these plant gems for years, we assure 


you everything about them is right, including price, Call or 
write H. Ernest Conwell, Milton, Delaware. 

















Bulbs 


TUBEROSES, 100 clumps, $1.50. 50 for $1.00. Smaller 
bulbs, postpaid. Largest, f.o.b. via Express. Bulb — 
free. Send for Economy Iris Price List. CECIL HOUDY- 
SHEL, Dept. F, La Verne, Calif. 











Cactus 





CACTUS—SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Illustrated, scientific 
and popular articles. 6 months $1.00 including free, the 
40-page Cactus Picture Book. ‘‘Cacti for the Amateur’’ 140 
page book, $1.00. Box 101, Pasadena, California. 





NOVELTY PLANT bargains. Unusual collection colorful, 
Hardy Succulents, miniature Trees, Aloes, Hen & Chicks, 
Tiger Jaws, rarer Sedums, Crassulas, etec., 10 for $1. 10 
Choice Cacti, $1. 3 Orchid Cactus, $1. 2 Russian Violets 
and 2 miniature Rose, $1. COOVER’S, Orlando, Florida. 








Chrysanthemums 





SELLING OUT — 25 all different Hardy Mums $1.00. 
Mostly new introductions and Koreans, 6 Harrington Pink 
Asters $1.00 One Dupont mum free. CEDARLINE 
FLOWER FARM, Sewell, N. J. 





HARDY GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUM. We will be 
pleased to send you one of our 1943 Price List on Mums 
on request, which includes six of our 1943 introductions of 
New Mums and also a lovely variegated Petunia and a 
Perennial double Rose Dawn Dianthus. JOHN A. YOU- 
DATH, Mentor, Ohio. 





LARGEST BLOOMS of al! outdoor Mums. Will make bushy, 
compact plants that furnish abundance of bloom from early 
September till Frost. Strong field grown plants or rooted 
cuttings. ANDERSON FLOWER & QUAIL FARM, Lock- 
port, N. Y. 








Dahlias 


DAHLIAS: TWELVE (12) different unlabelled, $1.10. 10 
Large Flowering, labelled, $1.49. Lists Free. REYNOLDS 
DAHLIA FARM, iuiver Ave., Lakewood, New Jersey. 








ZANT’S DAHLIAS for 1943. Catalog ready now. 
showing three acres of Dahlias, many specials. ZANT'S 
WILDWOOD GARDENS, Box F, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DAHLIAS, HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS, Iris Kaemp- 
feri, Hemerocallis, stock getting short. Special six best 
cushion mums $1.00. Free list. OMAR COLES, Magnolia, 
N. J. 














‘Daylilies 





10 FINE VARIETIES well balanced assortment covering 
season's bloom $1.75. Three each. (30 plants) $3.25. 5 
varieties Lilies $1.00 Everything. labeled, Prepaid. 
HOWARD GARDENS, Republic, Mo, 
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NEW FUCHSIAS: SUNRAY-Brilliantly colored variegated 
leaves, pink, green and white, with lovely pink flowers. 
4 inch pots—75e ea, CHIEF—Enormous dark purple and 
red double flowers—4 inch pot 75c. BRENTWOOWMD—AIIl 
double white. 2%” pot 50c ea. MAGNOLIA NURSERIES, 
Magnolia Mass. 


Gladiolus 











House Plants 


START A WINDOW GARDEN of your own, Sunset Cacti 
Assortment, 20 varieties, $1.50. Rare Cacti assortment, 10 
varieties, $4.00. Choice Cacti assortment, 15 varieties, 
$3.00. Sunset Echeveria assortment, 20 varieties of this 
ever popular Hen and Chicken group, $3.00. Sunset Suc- 
culent Assortment, 20 varieties of odd, colorful plants, 
$2.00. Sunset Rare Succulent assortment, 20 varieties of 
these exquisite plants, $4.00. Mixed Cacti seed, 25c a 
packet. The above assortments are postpaid to you. Grow- 
ing instructions with each order, included, Start this fas- 
cinating hobby today. A. T. GLOVER, San Dimas, Calif 











Iris 





IRISES, 25 chgice varieties, labeled, all different, prepaid, 
for $1.00. Free list. 400 new varieties. JOHN N. BOM- 
MERSBACH, Decatur, Il. 





FREE CATALOGUE listing attractive bargains. Tall 
Bearded, Dwarf, and Fall Blooming Iris, Peonies and 
Poppies, FAIR CHANCE FARM, BELOIT, KANSAS. 





IRISES over 200 choice varieties. Save money, write for 
free price list. LA BUNDY IRIS GARDEN, 2577 Oxford 
Street, Memphis, Tenessee. 





40 BETTER IRIS all different unlabeled or 25 labeled. 40 
Prizewinning Mums. 12 Herbs. Each $1.00. SUNNYSIDE 
GARDENS, Mz jadison, Nebraska, 








Lilies ; 


RARE CROWN IMPERIAL LILY, August Delivery only; 
Red, $1.00; doz. $10.00—Madonna, 3 for $1.00; doz. $3.50. 
Large flowering bulbs. Postpaid. Vito Conenna Bulb 
Farm, Snohomish, Wash. 























Lupins 





RUSSEL LUPIN—Will throw from one to three flowers this 
year. Re markable color range. 2144” pots—$2.00 per dozen. 
4” pots 3.00 per dozen. M AGNOLIA NURSERIE S, Mag- 
nolia, ae. 














Oriental Poppies 
A. E. CURTIS BREEDER, 5930 Argus Rd., Cincinnati, 


Ohio. Oriental Poppies exclusively. Large plants make 
satisfied customers. Send for list. 








ORIENTAL POPPIES—Joyce, soft red: June Delight, light 
pink: Mandarin, Chinese red; Mrs. Perry, apricot pi nk: 
Olympia, early orange; Perry’s White, white; awery G low, 


double orange; Wurtembergia, red. Any 5, §& All 
$2.25. Plants will be mailed postpaid in Augus ~%4 Pcl 
limited. HOUCHIN-FLOWERS, Crown Point, Indiana. 





OVER 300 varieties Oriental Poppies, 5 different, our selec- 
tion $1.00. What have you? Won't duplicate. Free list. 
KNAPP, Zionsville, INDIANA. 





R. H. JONES—Peru, Indiana. Peonies—Oriental Poppies— 
various Iris—Amaryllis, ete. Quality moderately priced. 
Catalog FREF. 








Prize Seals 





PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. Write for samples and 
prices to THE HORNER PRESS, P. O. Box 85, Rutledge, 
Del. Co., Pa. 








Sempervivums 
COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS. 10 varieties all different, 


labeled, prepaid only $1.00. New varieties guaranteed. 
Send along your order. SANFORD NURSERY, Box F, 
Clyde, Ohio 











Special Offers 





PERSONALIZED POST CARDS with photographs of your 
own home, garden, children, boys in service, pets or other 
subject. Inexpensive. Distinctive. Send stamp tor sample 
and particulars. TIF FT, 2 Tifft Road, Dover, N. H. 


TWELVE GLADIOLUS BULBS, five Tigridias, six Tube- 
roses, seven Tulips, six Dutch Iris, or 25 packets flower 
seeds 25c. JOE SMITH, 3241—2s8W, Seattle, Washington. 











Tropical Plants 





TROPICAL . PLANTS—Seaforthia Palm, Cocos Plumosa 
Palm, Copper Leaf, Chinese Hibiscus, Bougainvillea, Com- 
mercial! Ginger, Royal Poinciana,: Silk Oak, Fancy Leaved 
Caladium, Crape Myrtle, Air Potato, Bird Vine, Tropical 
Guaya, Surinam Cherry, Blue-Pink Hydrangea, Vitex, Poin- 
settia, Oleander, Gloriosa Climbing Lilly, 25¢ each. All 19 
plants $4.00 postpaid wrapped in damp moss, or if wanted 
with soil — their roots vou pay the express charges. 
Catalogue, SHAFFER NURSERIES, Clearwater, Florida. 





 Venstabiis Pleets 
VICTORY GARDEN PLANTS—complete garden, 


ties: Lettuce, Egg Plant, Cabbage, Pepper, Collards, 
Broccoli, Swiss Chard, Tomatoes, Endive, Kale, Onions, 
Chinese Cabbage 25 of each only $8.00 prepaid. ID. M 
KIRKLAND, Box 245, Fort Pierce, Fla. 





12 varie- 





FOR YOUR VICTORY GARDEN use quality field-grown 
plants. Tomato, cabbage, onion, collard, pepper, eggplant, 
broccoli, $1.50—250; $2 50 500 #&4.00—1000. Moss packed. 
Prepaid. COLONIAL PLANT FARM, Rebecca, Ga. 








Wildflowers 





GLADIOLUS BULBS large, blooming size bulbs all latest 
varieties $2.00 per 100 Postpaid. MAYBELLE GLAD 
GARDENS, West Bangs Avenue, Neptune, N. 


WILD FLOWER PLANTS AND FERNS. Free Catalogue. 
WAKE ROBIN FARM, James Loder Park, Manager, 
Home, Peansylvania, 




















Photo courtesy The William Meodenaid Seed Co. 
Acres once used for flower seed production are now devoted to vege- 
tables, either for seed or for shipping from Santa Maria, Calif., where 
this tomato harvest is in progress 


a i a i se 
Pansy Seed Sowing Time Is Near! 


GROW PANSIES FOR PROFIT AND PLEASURE 
but be sure to use 


OREGON GIANT PANSY SEED 


if yu want BETTER PANSIES than your neigh- 


bors and competitors, 


There is great de- 
mand for BETTER 
PANSIES in the spring, 
so order OREGON 
GIANT PANSY SEED 
now for your summer 
sowing. Transplant 
the seedlings in early 
fall and they will 
produce four-inch 
blooms in early spring. 
Cultural and Mar- 
keting Suggestions 
FREE. 


To be sure of true 









Immense Blooms 
| Wonderful coloring 
Heavy texture 








Long stems 
Finest Florists’ Mixture 
1 pkt. 500 seeds..... $1.00 
3 pkts. 500 seeds each $ 2.00 
Trial pkt. 200 seeds.. 3 .50 
1 OUNCE... ccccecceces $12.00 
Se GHD. 00050000008 $6.00 


stock, send direct to 





Flower Seed Farms Are 
Converting to Vegetables 


HE war-born demand for vegetable 
seeds, both here and abroad, has 
induced most of the leading seed 
crowers in California, the world’s largest 
center of flower seed production, to con- 
vert from seventy-five to ninety per cent 
of their acreage formerly devoted to flow- 
er seeds to the growing of vegetables and 
vegetables for seed production, a survey 
made by FLowER GROWER has revealed. 
As a result, the crop of flower seeds for 
next year will be greatly reduced. More- 
over, the lists of varieties offered will be 
slashed by several hundred named varie- 
ties. The least desirable varieties will 
be discontinued, varieties that may return 
to favor will be grown in small stock 
seed blocks, and the remaining acreage 


Photo courtesy Waller-Franklin Seed Company 

California seed growers depend upon irrigation to produce 

a seed crop. Water is applied by means of ditches to this 
test ground which is located in Guadalupe 


will be devoted to the best varieties now 
in greatest demand. Some seed growers 
believe the supply of flower seeds will 
be sufficient to meet the demand next year, 
although seedsmen report that there’s as 
much sale of flower seeds this year as 
last. Vegetable seed growers have com- 
piled a basie list of only 300-odd varie- 
ties now being produced, even though 
acreage has been increased as much as 
400 per cent. 












This California field of let- 
tuce seed is ready to be har- 
vested. The down is sepa- 
rated from the seed before 
packaging 





Photo courtesy the Ferry-Morse Seed Co. 
Much vegetable seed breeding is done in states other than California. On this Rochester, 


Michigan, seed breeding farm, men are pulling radish roots from which selections will be 
made for seed production 









CO a a a, ON A iting, 
MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS 
Box 66, Canby, Oregon 


(Originator and grower of The Oregon Giants) 
ee eee 


The NEW GARDE ONLY 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


$3.50 
Victory Garden Edition 


Write a postcard now, requesting a week's free examina- 
tion.. Send no money. Pay $1 a month, plus few cents post- 
ase. Or send remittance now and we pay postage. 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Dept.916,50 W.47th St., New York, N.Y. 


IRIS--PEONIES--DAYLILIES 


Our 1943 catalogue describes in detail 
the Iris listed in the American Iris 
Society’s Unofficial Symposium. Features 
Iris introductions: Copper Rose, Captain 
Wells, Indiana Night, Lancaster, Pink 
Reflection, Sable, Wabash, Amigo, Dub- 
rovnik. 

Complete list of the best in Daylilies 
and Peonies. 





NOW 








Free catalogue sent upon request 


LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 


427 W. Market St. Bluffton, Ind. 
Nine acres of Hemerocallis. 
NEW colors in reds, pinks, 


purple and unusual bi- 
colors. Write for complete list. 


RUSSELL GARDENS, Spring, Texas 
Grou Your Own 


"Vegetables 


By PAUL W. DEMPSEY. Lewis Gannett 
called this book “first among the 1942 
victory garden books.” It now includes 
a new section by Albert C. Burrage with 
photographs on a Twenty-Minute-a-Day 
Garden that you can almost put into 
your living room and that can feed 
four people for four months. 





























+--Teor off and mail to your. bookstore or fo-- 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO,, 2 Park St., 
Boston, Mess. 


Please send me of GROW 
YOUR OWN VEGETABLI . “at $2. 50 each 


| enclose Charge my acct. 


Name 


Address 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


. 


Anemone Alpina 


FTER looking for several years for a 
A source of supply of Anemone alpina 
so I could mention it in this column, I have 
been rewarded at last by the arrival of 
Borsch’s (Wm. Borsch & Son, Maplewood, 
Oregon) 1943 supplement to their plant 
catalogue. As I remember it (it has been 
several years since an accident took it 
from me), the plant made a cloud of ferny 
foliage, from which sprang foot-tall stems 
bearing large (to 3 snow- 
white flowers rarely with pale blue backs, 
and a tassel of golden stamens in the cen- 
ter. All that happens in early spring, when 
the gardener’s spirit needs just such an 
event to lift it. Usually, a plant so rare 
in gardens has some fault, such as difficult 
culture, to account for its rareness, but 
miffiness cannot be held against the alpine 
Windflower. On the other hand, give it a 
good deep soil, preferably limestone, I be- 
lieve, good drainage and full sun and that 
is all it asks. It is mentioned now so read- 
ers who have been searching for it may 
place their orders early. 


inches across) 


New Tools For Old 


HOSE of us who have gardened over 

the years and perhaps better realize 
the importance of good tools in the craft 
than do beginning gardeners, have begun 
to worry about replacements for our 
precious possessions. Numerous trips to 
dealers reveal the fact that few replace- 
ments are to be found. We give The Union 
Fork & Hoe Co., Columbus, Ohio, a hearty 
vote of thanks, then, for their informative 
booklet on the care of tools and especially 
for the careful directions on how to re- 
broken handles and_ still preserve 
the fine balance of the tool. I think you 
can get a copy of the booklet by writing 
to the foregoing address and asking for 
“New Tools For Old.” 


place 


Blueberry, Burlington 


oe the authority of a friend who is 
making a hobby of blueberries and 
either has in his garden or under observa- 
tion most of the modern named forms, I 
am placing the variety Burlington at the 
head of the class. “Almost as large as a 
Concord grape, an indescribably delicious 
flavor, and very few seeds,” he says in de- 
scribing it. I understand that Stumpp & 
Walter Co., 132-138 Church St., New York 
City, will list the plant this year. 


Hoop-petticoat Daffodil 


T may seem strange to begin talking 

about Daffodils at the end of their 
blooming season, when we have the entire 
summer between us and the usual planting 
time for these bulbs, but it is not too early 
to order the strange little members of the 
family. Take the Hoop-petticoat kinds, for 
example. Because they suffer much if kept 
out of the ground longer than necessary 
and further because they need to be planted 
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early enough to make top growth in 
autumn, it is best to get them in as soon 
as possible. Choose a light warm spot for 
them, where the soil will not get too dry 
during their vegetative period, and they 
will likely reward one with a generous 
display of golden hoopskirts, at least in 
the form which Burpee (W. Atlee Burpee 
Co., 102 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia) sold 
last year, and they are the that 
prompted this note. 


ones 


The Warty Barberry 


HERE is a charm about broad-leaved 

evergreens that brings me back to them 
again and again, even in the face of the 
fact that few are hardy in this section. 
The lure is there, however, and I keep try- 
ing with the hope that a situation may be 
found which will make them happy. And 
when I reach the evergreen Barberries, 
with their intriguing leaf shapes, I am 
completely lost. If it were not another 
story, I could tell of one species that has 
been with me for years, but right now we 
are interested in the Warty Barberry (Ber- 
beris verruculosa). In it we have a low 
dense evergreen, with leaves like a tiny 
Holly and yellow Barberry flowers all sum- 
mer. It is a lovely thing all that time 
and then when cold weather overtakes it 
the leaves take on bright color for the 
winter, making it a _ lovely ornament 
throughout the year. I find that it suf- 
fers badly here in winter, but even more 
so in spring during the freezings and thaw- 
ings of that trying season. It should do 
well, though, in the latitude of the lower 
Great Lakes and there it would make one 
of the garden’s nicest ornaments. It will 
be found in the splendid selection of broad- 
leaved evergreens in the Kelsey (Kelsey 
Nursery Service, 50 Church St., New York 
City) catalogue. 


Grow Your Own Azaleas 


IKE the “all work and no play” which 

is supposed to “make Jack a dull boy,” 
gardening without some adventures may 
soon pall. One way to keep up the morale 
is to try something new each season. Right 
now that could well be an adventure in 
growing Azaleas from cuttings. Select cut- 
tings of new growths, pull off the lower 
leaves, dip the cut end in Rootone (Ameri- 
can Chemical Paint Co., Horticultural Div., 
Ambler, Pa.), and insert in sand. If kept 
moist and shaded, they should be rooted 
within two months, when they should be 
potted off singly and kept in a frame dur- 
ing the coming winter. 


Sternbergia Lutea 


was interested last summer in a FLOWER 

GROWER advertisement of Hodge Podge 
Shop, Gloucester, Va., in which they listed 
Sternbergia lutea, Lycoris radiata and 
Amaryllis advena, with the suggestion that 
they might be hardy “anywhere with some 
protection.” Careful watch of the Reader’s 


Column since then for reports of other 
northern gardeners having been unfruitful, 
I shall tell my experience. The last two, 
Red Spider Lily and Oxblood Lily of gar- 
dens, are definitely not hardy here, but they 
make splendid pot plants. On the other 
hand, Sternbergia, despite its rather lush 
growth of leaves, is a joy in the autumn 
garden, with its golden vases about 4 inches 
tall. Here it has done well in gravelly 
soil on a southeast slope, protected on the 
north and west from cold winds, where it 
has withstood temperatures as much as 30° 
below zero. 


Sweet William, Giant White Special 


T is not necessary, of course, to extoll 

the virtues of Sweet Williams, because 
that is known to most gardeners. It is a 
fact, too, that some look upon them as sort 
of plebian. However, all will agree, I 
think, after growing the strain known as 
Giant White Special, which will be found 
in Vaughan’s (Vaughan Seed Store, 10 
West Randolph St. Chicago, or 47 Barclay 
St., New York City) that a Sweet William 
can be both refined and useful. The clear 
white color of its extra-large flowers en- 
titles it to the first of these attributes and 
size of flower and truss, reminding one of 
a Summer Phlox, together with its value 
for cutting fulfills the other. Giant Spe 
cial is, in fact, a nice addition to our list 
of biennials for garden decoration and for 
cutting. 


Helianthus Orgyalis 


Freeing there is yet time to plant seeds 
this spring and be assured of sturdy 
specimens for blooming next year (and for 
years to come), I should like to direct 
your attention to the best (to me, at least) 
of all perennial Sunflowers, Helianthus or- 
gyalis. I give it that distinction for several 
reasons, not the least of them being its 
generous tufts of long, narrow willow-like 
leaves and its stately (six to eight feet) 
stems, the upper half of which are studded 
round and round with small yellow Sun- 
flowers. But of equal, or even more, im- 
portance for the peace of mind of its own- 
er, if he has had to combat the spreading 
propensity of some Sunflowers, is the fact 
that the plant will stay where it is put. 
Both seeds and plants are listed by Rex 
D. Pearce, Moorestown, N. J. 


Golden Ball Turnip 


T may be prejudice on my part or again 

it may be my subconscious prodding me 
to let me know that root crops which carry 
the yellow coloring matter contains some- 
thing needed by the old body; whatever 
may be the cause, I have a special liking 
for yellow roots, be they onions, carrots, 
rutabagas or turnips. That is why I am 
pointing out turnip, Golden Ball, which I 
have again this year from Rex D. Pearce, 
Moorestown, N. J. Try it this year, plant- 
ing the seeds next month on a well-prepared 
seedbed, for a new taste-thrill in turnips. 


C. W. Weep 












urpee'’s 
| SEEDS 


to Sow This 
Summer 


Go hell 
3 Va to Eat— 


to Can—to Store 


Everyone is urged to get the greatest 
possible yield from the garden and 
make successional plantings. Even if 
you have not yet started a garden, it 
is not too late. 








Grow these Vegetables and give your 
family more to eat, for vegetables will 
be scarce. Serve them fresh, and can 
and store for winter; you will release 
that much more rationed canned goods 
for the armed forces. Some may be 
planted as late as Aug. 15. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 
For Greatest Garden Harvest 
from Now till Snowfall 


V2-Lb. Package of each: 
Grecn Beans, Stringless Black Valentine Fordhook Bush Lima Beans 


Everywhere, women are again canning delicious vegetables Yellow Beans, Stringless Surecrop Wax Thomas Laxton Garden Peas 
which are’ now easy to have as colorful and attractive a 1 Ounce — Bloomsdale Reselected Spinach 


these, prepared by a leading home economics authority. 


1 Packet of Each of These 16: 
Beet, Improved Blood Turnip Endive, Green Curled 















Beet, Early Wonder Leaf Lettuce, Grand Rapids 
Keep on sowing Carrot, Burpee's Goldinhart Mustard, Southern Giant Curled 
Beets. Carrots, Tur Carrot, Long Orange Parsley, Extra Curled Dwarf 
nips, etc.. for tast Corn, Golden Giant Summer Radish, White Strassburg 
greens and crisp. Corn, Stowell's Evergreen Winter Radish, Chinese Rose 
fresh roots also to Chinese Cabbage, Chihli Rutabaga, Amer. Purple Top Yellow 
dig before winter and Cucumber, Black Diamond Turnip, Purple Top White Globe 


store in basement to 


supply the table. 


POST 
PAID 


Complete Directions on Every Package 
All 21 Kinds (Value $2.90) < 


all ready to mail tor just 
















- = Order today, and two packets of 
Burpee 5 flower seeds to bloom yet this 
Y summer will be included FREE. 
Improved Seeds 
Blood Turnip Beet Grow 


ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS PAGE 5s 


a 

' i] 
s W. Atlee Burpee Co. | Philadelphia, Pa. 5 
: 324 Burpee Bidg., / (or) Clinton, lowa 
i 
s 


Send postpaid Burpee’s Special Vegetable Seeds for R ? 
* ° . -s . ? €€ S 
Summer Sowing, 21 Kinds (value $2.90) for $2. yh 





Goldinhart 
enclosed is 82. y 
GARDEN [] Check Money Order Carrot 
P . 
ee See eee ee «205 en ee ee | A g> ¢s Bur ¢» eo Co 





4 
Mp seToRY Address See SE eh peae a - 324 Burpee Building 
L] Senne urpee’s Seed Catalog FREE - s 
: Philadelphia, Pa. (o,) Clinton, Iowa 





I paid lavish prices for the originals. Now 


may have 12 of these beauties free if 
you will pay the small express charges on 
delivery of the package. Connoisseurs paid 
$10.00 to $50.00 a plant for these same Iris. 

By growing them on a huge mass produc- 


you 


tion basis, I can make this startling offer. 





COLLECTION No. 1 
4\ World Famous Iris FREE 





COPPER LUSTRE—36 in. The outstanding and 
most sensational Iris of the century. Color of a 
rew Penny. DYKES MEDAL WINNER. Form 

S40.00 NOW FREI 

THE BLACK DOUGLAS —5s in. Best ot 
Deep rich velvety blackish pansy-\s 
out of velvet. Former price $15.00 

ETHELWYN DUBUAR -is in 


color of the ever popular 


price 


et. Seems cut 
NOW FREI 
Orchid-pink. The 
Catalvea orchid and just 





as fine. Huge flowers 
You can wear them a 


Unsurpassed in its class. 

orchids. NOW FREE 

SIERRA BLUE—50 in. Unsurpassed clear deep hiv 
of huge size standing shoulder high DYKES 
MEDAL WINNER. | NOW FREE. 


COLLECTION No. 2 
Maste Iris FREE 


pUicec 
j 





The above 4 World Famous Iris, each 
plant labelled, will be sent ABSOLUTELY 
FREE on receipt of check or money order 
for the following ‘‘World Famous’’ Col- 
lection of 10 varieties for $3.10. 


“WORLD FAMOUS” 


COLLECTION 
10 World Famous Iris $3.10 


CORALIE—38 in. DYKES MEDAL WINNER. Per- 
fect flowers in a most unusual raspberry red tone 
Formerly $25.00 each, 

CRYSTAL BEAUTY —50 in. The tallest and one of 
the finest pure crystal whites, flowers shoulder 
high. Formerly $15.00 each. 

GENEVIEVE SEROUGE- 42 in. Huge lustrous, 
silky trilled flowers in soft lilac, buff and electric 
blue blended pastel tones. Formerly $20.00. 

INDIAN CHIEF —40 in. Our most popular red 
toned variety, of perfect form, and free flow n 

MUSICAL——32 in. immense flowers of brilliant 
blue, with an attractive snow-white throat veined 

nerly $25.00 

36 in 
petals bright old 

PLUIE D'OR (Golden 
THE DYKES 


Upper petals soft bronze; lower 
se with a chocolate berd 
Rain)— 41 in. WINNER OF 
MEDAL, IHlighest International 
honors. A fine clear deep vellow. Superb land 
cape effect, Former price $35.00 
PRESIDENT PILKINGTON 46 in. Many mag 
nificent, large, perfectly formed flowers in = an 
outstanding blend of colors, Original pric« 
ROYAL SALUTE—36 in. Rich royal purple flower 
of exquisite tragrance in great profusion. 
SIR MICHAEL-—4S8 in. One of the World's 
Irises. Upper petals heliotrope; lower 
Persian rug blend. Formerly $50.00 
The 10 World Famous Iris listed above, 
with the 4 FREE Iris (total 14 large plants) 
having a former value of more than $250.00 
will be sent to you on receipt of check, or 
money order, for only $3.10 


1 EACH—14 Varieties 
3 EACH—42 _ Plants 


£25.00 


Yinest 
petals rict 








JULIA MARLOWE -42 in. Th lelightful Red-toned hh illus 
trated in color al t fect form f 1 sarden effect 
NOW FREE, 

D SILVER MEDAL 
Buttercup yellow. 


ove, pe 
uid ¢ lisitely tra int. UO nal | e Was > 
GOLDEN HIND Ss in. DYKES MEDAL AN 
WINNER \ 1 ld on t of da 
Former pri S40.00 eacl NOW FREI 
MARY GEDDES 6 in. DYKES MEDAL 
Yellow blend. Prod Mus bloor 8 t 
Formerly $17.50 NOW FREE 
MME. LOUIS AREAU 1 DYWI 
cent silvery ground, sanded and \ 
aid $35.00 a plant th 


I 
The above group of 4 


WINNER. Soft pink and 
10 flow to @ stalk. 
S MEDAL WINNER, Translu- 

ned rosy heliotrope, 1 originally 

NOW FREE, 

LIASTERPIECE Irises will be 

sent to you ABSOLUTELY FREE, in huge flowering size 

plants, if you will send $3.00 check or money order for 
the following ““MASTERPIECE"’ Collection of 10 varieties. 


““MASTERPIECE”’ 


COLLECTION 


10 Masterpiece Tris $3.00 
i . 
BLUE MONARCH—40 in. Monarch of the garden. Wp to 15 
sky-blue flowers ot vanti e to a stalk. I 3 Py 
BLACK WING 4 ID fracrat } 
lustrous black satiny sheen, Formerly $20.00 each. 
DAUNTLESS 1) DYKES MEDAL WINNER M 
toned va ! . & cael 
DESERET 
yellow brushe 
KATE IZZARD 
pink-tone, the colo 
M. A. PORTER 


an expen 0 


I i 
in. An amazin d ent’? and } 
do and veined hydrangea re I 

nbn. SILVER MEDAT 
bein a handsor 
A ieal 5 Star 
{ 


ety, 
40 ial me 
ly S10.00 
R An unusual 
ih ou i rhe pi 
Variety int h tones of 
‘ ) nal £25.00) eacl 

RAMESES 42 in M! DAL WINNER hae 

erfect blendir ‘ I 7 tt l ' 
TRAILS END S in. Oran t t 


WINN] 


flowers in a 
£10.00 each 
he plant bein 
completely tidad ) each 
VENUS DeMILO I nl hite Iris delight 
fully fragrant. Con ered niany t e the best white 
WAR EAGLE 4) in. kt the 
completely covering the pl 
The 10 MASTERPIEC! 
# FREE Irises mentioned, 
$285.00, will be sent to you on 
money order, for only $3.00 


1 EACH—14 Varieties $3.00 


enia 1 
DYKES 


ce] f} 
mer p t 

Irises listed 

total 14 


int. | S90 00 
above, 
plants, fi 


receipt of 


with the 
rmer value 
check, or 





3 EACH—42 Plants $8.50 





They will be sent from my Iris ranch in the 
State of Washington, where the finest Iris 
are grown. All will be large, strong, flow- 
ering size plants. 

The Dykes Medal is given by a committee 
of experts for only the One Best Iris of the 
Year. Notice how many Dykes Medal Win- 
ners there are in these collections. 





COLLECTION No. 3 
4 Cham pion Iris FREE 


GUDRUN 
largest and 
NOW FREE. 

DEPUTE NOMBLOT—48 in. DYKES 
WINNER. Gigantic coppery red tones. 
called the World's Finest Iris. 
each NOW FREE. 

SHINING petit ing 

orld’s best sky blue 
Sparkles’’. Sweet fragrance, NOW 

SUNTAN—36 in. My choice of all the 
fects. Not a yellow, nor a brown, 
suntan color. NOW FREE. 

The above 4 Champion Iris, each plant 

labeled, will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE, 

if you will send me your check, or money 
order, for the following ‘““CHAMPION’”’ 

Collection of 10 Varieties for $3.25. 


“CHAMPION” 


COLLECTION 


10 « ham pionship Iris $3.25 


BURNING BRONZE—40 in. 
ruge size in deep coppery 
$25.00 each. 

DYMIA—:S in. Handsome new, very large 
color, almost black, unbelievably rich. 

GOLDEN LIGHT -40 in. Early, delightfully ruffled 
golden bronze fiushed lilac. Beautifully blended 

Formerly $20.00, 

JERRY--A brilliant shimmering red tone, one of 
the most brilliant and reddest toned Iris I have 
een. Formerly $10.00. 

LUCRE—4s in. Pure brilliant yellow, with a softer 
lighter flush at the centre of each of the lower 

etal ormerly $10.00 each 

NENE—3S8 in. A stunning 
one of the world’s 
£50.00 each. 

PAULETTE—54 in. Tallest and one of the finest 
and largest light blues, flowers often measuring 
S inches or more. Former price $35.00 each, 

ROSY W:iNGS—40 in. DYKES MEDAL WINNER 
\ charming new light brown effect. Formerly 
$25.00 each. 

SIR LAUNCELOT—:2 in. Entirely new and ex 
ceedingly brilliant color tones; hazel upper petals, 
Victoria Lake lower petals. Formerly 

VOLTIGEUR—4s in. A real 5-Star Iris in Bishops 
purple and deep rich velvety mahogany red. 

The 10 CHAMPION” Iris 

with the 4 FREE Iris mentioned, total 14 

plants, former value $290.00, sent to you 

on receipt of $3.25, check or money order. 


1 EACH—14 Varieties 
3 EACH—42 Plants 





12 in. DYKES MEDAL WINNER. The 
finest white. Formerly $50.00 each 


MEDAL 
Has been 
Formerly $235.00 


4 to 5 ft. 
Huge flowers 


My choice as the 
The surface 
FREE, 

‘““Tan’’ ef 
but a real 


flowers of 
Formerly 


Imposing 
red tone Se 


plum 


red toned variety 
largest and best. 


and 
Formerly 


S10.00 


Iris listed above, 











1 EACH OF ABOVE 3 COLLECTIONS, Including 


the 12 Free Plants.. $9.00 





USE THIS MONEY-SAVING COUPON! 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Dept. N, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 


I enclose money order or check for $ 
express collect: 
i. “WORLD FAMOUS” Collection $3.10.wi 
_} “MASTERPIECE” Collection $3.00 wi 
“CHAMPION” Collection $3.25 with 
| Each-of the 3 Collections Inctud 
ae ach of the 3 Collections With 
IRIS AND PEONY BOOK (35c. paid) 


. 


~. 
™ 


> 
Yt eeaea 
S$ 


for which please send me the following, I 


4 FREE plants as described costing _10 
FREE plants as described 
REE plants as described 
2 FREE Plants $9.00 
EE Plants $25.00 


yp DeLuxe _ Iris 
FREE! ana veons” Book 

containing more 
100) varietic llustrated 
n full color ent free to all 
who orade Otherwise it oot 
t mtain color than 
ral publications 
times as much, 


CHECK ITEMS WANTED 


than 


3 EACH OF ABOVE 3 COLLECTIONS, With 36 FREE PLANTS... . .$25.00 


TESTIMONIALS 
FROM PENNSYLVANIA—‘‘My Iris 
al pertectly gorgeous. I had no 
beautiful flowers. I wear them as 
are lovely—plus fragrance.’’ 
FROM NEBRASKA— “The Iris 
year and people from all over to see them.”’ 
FROM TEXAS—‘'The collection of over 100 Iris I hought 
from ycu last fall were extra fine rhizomes and practically 
every one bloomed.’ 


Robert Wayman 


Dept. N—Bayside, Long Island, New York 


purchased from you 
idea they were such 
orchids too, and they 


were simply 
the city came 


gorgeous this 
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AY! While the supply lasts 
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